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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his preface to the 

* Collected Works’ of his brother, describes him 
as a very fastidious writer, who “spared no after- 
pains in clarifying and perfecting. He often 
recurred to his old poems, and was reluctant to 
leave them merely as they were ” (vol. i, p. xxxiv). 
It would have afforded a truer idea of Dante 
Rossetti’s mode of workmanship if, in a definitive 
edition of his ‘ Works,’ some specimens of this 
fastidiousness had been given in the notes. The 
history of the various poems is not presented with 
that fulness of detail which I venture to think a 
subject of such interest deserves. With regard to 
some of them, the student of Rossetti will turn 
for information to Mr. William Sharp's study of 
the poet. There are, however, many pieces in 
which important variations occur between the text 
of the first and subsequent editions, and which, so 
far as I know, have remained unnoticed by writers 
on Rossetti. Some of these afford excellent ex- 
amples of the nicety of taste which was one of his 
ristics. Four editions at least of the volume 

of ‘ Poems’ were published in 1870. In the study 
of the writings of this unparalleled artist, I have 
made a careful collation of the first and fourth 
editions, and have ascertained that within the 
space of a few months only several of the poems 


underwent the “ clarfying and perfecting” process. 
Most of the alterations will, I think, be considered 


unquestionable improvements; others, perhaps, are 
not quite so happy. With the permission of the 
Editor, I will subjoin the results of my inquiry, 
naming the two editions A and B, and explaining 
that after the issue of the fourth edition no 
alterations appear to have been made (save the 
expunging of the sonnet ‘ Nuptial Sleep’), as the 
text of that issue is identical with that of the 
* Collected Works.’ 
A, p. 14, ‘ Love’s Nocturn,’ st. 18, ll. 5, 6, 7:— 
Silent let mine image go, 
Its old share 
Of thy sunken air to know. 
B, tid., 1. 7:— 
Of thy spell-bound air to know. 
. A, p. 25, ‘The Burden of Nineveh,’ st. 10, 
. 1, 2:— 
"Ah! in what quarries lay the stone 
From which this pigmy pile has grown, 
B, tbid., 1. 2:— 
From which this pillared pile has grown, 
A, p. 27, ibid., st. 14, 1. 8:— 
Where to the wind the salt pools shook, 
B, tid. 
Where to the wind the Salt Pools shook, 
A, p. 52, the stanza (22) beginning :— 
Lo, Father, is thine ear inclin’d 
does notoccur. It was added before B was issued. 
A, p. 161, ‘The Stream’s Secret,’ st. 24, ll. 5, 6 : 
What spell upon thy bosom should Love cast 
Its secret thence to wring? 
B, ibid, lL. 6 
His message thence to wring? 

This alteration seems to me to weaken the unity 
of the central idea of the poem. Confer the first 
stanza: the secret or the message is the stream’s, 
and though it was, of course, a message of love 
that was desired, to personify Love, and turn it 
into his message, causes ambiguity. Besides, a 
message is intended to be communicated ; no one 
entrusts another with a message, with instructions 
to keep it secret. There is, therefore, no question 
of “ wringing” a message, and the word is inapplic- 
able. The whole piece, including the title, hinges 
on the feeling of the lover that the stream conceals 
a secret within its bosom, and I think it a pity the 
first reading was not retained. Love, indeed, 
seems to be given two different personalities in the 
poem (compare stanzas 2 and 3 with stanza 24), 
unless it is meant that he has first conveyed a 
secret message to the stream, and then is asked to 
wring it back. This involves a weakness of con- 
struction for which the beautiful passages with 
which the poem abounds scarcely atone. 

A, ibid, st. 25, IL. 5, 6 

And by thy voice Love’s self with high All-hail 
up the amulet? 
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B, 1. 6:— 

Yield up the love-secret 

This bears out my remarks, It is a secret, not 
@ message, of which the lover cannot win the 
knowledge without much toil and self-abasement. 

A, ibid., st. 36, ll. 1, 2 :— 

Ah ! by another wave 
On other airs the hour must come. 
B, ibid. 
Ah ! by acolder wave] 
On deathlier airs the hour must come. 

I now turn to one of the early poems, which was 
published originally in the Atheneum for Oct. 23, 
1852 (No. 1304, p. 1147). In the later editions it 
is only called ‘ The Card-Dealer,’ but its original 
title was ‘The Card-Dealer; or, Vingt-et-Un. 
From a Picture, which in a note is said to be one 
painted by the late Theodore von Holst, repre- 
senting a tifal woman, richly dressed, who is 
sitting at a lamp-lit table, dealing out cards, with 
a peculiar fixedness of expression, The poem is 
introduced by a quatrain from the ‘ Calendrier de 
la Vie,’ 1630, and is = by one of Rossetti’s 
usual noms de guerre, ‘‘H. H. H.” It requires a 
careful a to appreciate the changes 
that were made in this poem between 1852 and 
1870 ; but I think the alteration in the mode of 
treatment will be found to be due not to mere 
fastidiousness of taste, but to the spiritual develop- 
ment of the = genius. As every one who is 
interested in tti has his works at hand, it is 
unnecessary to quote from the poem in its revised 
form, and I will merely give an extract or two 
from the original piece in order to prove my 
contention. The first stanza runs as follows :— 

Could you not drink her gaze like wine ? 
Yet, though their splendour swoon 
Into the lamplight languidly 
As a tune into a tune, 
Those eyes are wide and clear, as if 
They saw the stars at noon, 
If these lines are compared with the poem as it 
now stands, I think it will be seen that the altera- 
tion of the third and two last lines is necessitated 
by the change of motif. Unless this is conceded, 
it can scarcely be denied that in force and directness 
¢. poetic power the later version is inferior to the 


er. 
In the original the poem ends with the following 
stanza :— 


And do you ask, what game she plays? 
With Aim, ’tis lost or won ; 
With Aim it is playing still ; with Aim, 
188 e she 
The quan el Twenty-One. 

The concluding stanza of the revised version was 
added afterwards. Let the reader turn to this, and 
admit that the first conception of the mystic 
gambler in Rossetti’s mind pictured only a destroyer 
of hearts—the last, a ravisher of souls. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


A FEW PARTICULARS OF OLD SOUTHWARK. 
(Continued from p, 463.) 


connexion with the founding in 1638 of the Har- 
vard University in New England by John of that 
family. The r carried on his business in 
house almost exactly opposite Boar's Head 

and in this house, no doubt, John the founder was 
born in 1607. All this long family except three, 
one of them John, perished in a few weeks duri 
the Plague of 1625, the father, Robert H s 
and John Fletcher, the poet, dying and being 
buried almost, as it were, together. John visi 
New England probably first in 1630, and again, 
and finally, in 1637. 

We come now to St. Thomas’s Hospital. It was 
first founded for sick and infirm poor within the 
precincts of the Priory of St. Mary Overy, and 
with much else burnt in 1207, and was temporarily 
replaced a little south of the first. In 1228 it was 
rebuilt on nearly the same site as that on which we 
first ourselves knew it. It comprised with its Close 
the whole parish of St. Thomas. This hospital Close 
is a far more celebrated place than is generally 
supposed. In the great persecutions abroad for the 
sake of religion, numbers of the persecuted 
fleeing for life, or freedom of religious belief, 
gathered about the neighbourhood of London 
Bridge, in the parishes of St. Saviour, of St. 
Olave, and St. Thomas. In St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Close notable people resided—Galien Hone, Francis 
Williamson, many Nicolsons, and Crumwells. The 
Hones, Williamsons, and Nicolsons were among 
the first glass painters of the time ; all natives of 
Holland, or born, as is said, “in the Emperor's 
Dominions,” but denizened in England. The three, 
with one other, were the artists who put up the 
famous windows still at King’s College, Cambridge. 
The actual contract signed by them was shown to 
me at the university library by Mr. Bradshaw. To 
the same James Nicolson belongs also the glory of 
having printed the first English Bible issued in 
England, at his “ within the precincts of St. 
Thomas Hospi e,in Southwarke”; also,as Grafton 
writes to Cromwell, Paris, Dec. 1, 1538, “‘ James 
Nycolson that dwelleth in Southwark put in print 
the New Testament both latin and English. The 
book delivered to me by a stranger.” Members of 
Parliament, leading members of the gilds of South- 
wark parishes, the “ Herle ” of Oxford, and others 
were tenants of It did 
not derogate from respectability o f 
that the lane which bounded it, known as Trivet 
Lane, became, so far as it can be identified, Thieves’ 
Lane, which continued across into Foul Lane and 
into Dirty Lane, as far as the walls of Winchester 
House, Rochester House, and the inn of the Abbot 
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of Waverley. In those times they called a spade 
a spade, and if it was a dirty spade they oa on 
Now we dignify our Pump Oourt into Valentine 
Place, and nearly every scrap of a neighbourhood 


isa 

7 aay the “ King’s Head,” where, as under the 
hospital and under many other parts of Southwark, 
remains of Roman occupation are even to this day 
found in plenty; among the rest, of a beautiful 
Roman villa under the hospital, and many finds 
of pottery, coins, and what not. Within this last 
few weeks Mr. Way has also discovered in the 
excavations for the new Mint Street, opposite St. 
George’s Church, enough material for a long, 
elaborate, and instructive paper. A map, chiefl 
of Mr. George Gwilt’s compiling, a Southwar 
map of Roman finds is before you. 

The “ White Hart” is here ; and we are reminded 
of Shakespeare, and Cade, and of Fastolfe, whose 
man Payn came near to his end at the ‘‘ White 
Hart,” the axe and the block being significantly 
shown to him. His master was advised to take 
himself, his people, and his munitions of war away 
out of Southwark to the Tower, and he took the 
advice. Opposite the “ White Hart,” at St. Mar- 

t’s Church, a conference was held between the 
neellor Kempe, the Bishop of Winchester 
Waynflete, and Cade with some of his people, and 
80 it was managed that Cade came to his downfall. 

Next is the “Talbot ”—the “‘ Tabard” up to 
about 1600, the “ Talbot” always afterward, until 
now it announces itself as “ Ye Old Tabard,” with 
its one-shilling dinner and appetizing particulars, 
Chaucer is nothing to the hungry man who wants 
to dine cheaply, unless, indeed, his fancy may be 

leased by dining where Chaucer dined before him; 

t he will not go on pilgrimage, nor will he have 
the member for Southwark for his landlord and 
companion on the way toward Canterbury. In 
1676 a very great fire happened in Southwark, and 
many of the old inns and vast property besides 
were destroyed, the hospital and the fine old 
church but just escaping. An Act, 29 Charles IL, 
cap. 4, was needed to settle the boundaries and 
make all right again, for many people took the 
opportunity to readjust their boundaries more to 
their liking. In this way also it comes to pass 
that there is nothing left to be seen except as I 
am endeavouring now through a truthful and well- 
informed imagination to show. 

St. Margaret’s Church, opposite the ‘‘ Tabard,” 
where the London and County Bank is now, was 
of old a beautifully decorated fabric, rich in stained 
glass of the palmy time. It possessed many mass 
and music books, jewelled cups of silver and gold, 
and rich fabrics and banners used in religious 
ance of religious plays. Originally the pro of 
the priory of St. Mary Overy, this pre at 
the ution joined to the older church, and the 


justice was at one time 


two became together St. Saviour’s from 1540. The 
churehyard was in the main street, through or by 
which wayfarers must needs pass. So full was it 
that bodies were taken up before the time to make 
room for others, hence an Act, 28 Henry VIII., to 
remedy the same. Near at hand was the public 
well; and as the soil was marshy and easily 
saturated, and other provisions were of like 
character, we may account for the prevalence of 
diseases which recurred frequently, and carried off 
at one inroad sometimes a fourth of the people. 

The public market was held in the main street. 
In the midst of it were the pillory and cage, and, 
near at hand, whipping-posts. In Visscher’s m 
of 1616 people may be seen dealing at tables an 
baskets placed in the midst of Long Southwark, 
between the Town Hall, St. Margaret’s Hill, and 
the bridge. Of old the market had been held 
within the precincts of St. Thomas’s Hospital, or at 
the gate of the church, and on its removal a bell, 
probably to announce the opening and close of the 
market, was ordered to be hung up in the market- 
place. At the same old place by the church door 
ministered to the South- 
wark people. In the record before me not one of 
the jury summoned to the Kiag’s Court held at 
the church door attended, but they did better 
after. 

In the transition state of St. Margaret’s Church 
into a market, town hall, and gaol, about 1589, the 
bridge master was to treat with Sir John Cary for 
the purchase of the court-house, late St. Margaret’s 
Church, for the use of the city ; and the master, 
Thomas Bates, dealt with Sir John Carye, knight, 
for the same. The court-house and the prison were 
quite destroyed in the fire of 1676 ; the prison was 
not shel, but a court-house remained to our 
time. 

Passing on to King Street, renamed Newcomen 
Street, we observe in Rocque’s map the old 
Marshalsea prison, a dreadful place—hell in 
epitome it was called. Here, appropriately 
enough as we may perhaps say, Bonner was 
confined twice, the last time to his death. The 
marshal was not tender to the cruel old man. On 
one occasion he took his bed from under him, be- 
cause he would not part with a rich cloak the 
marshal coveted. Bonner’s servant Seth tells us 
that his master did beat him with a bedstaff out of 
his chamber in the Marshalsea at night. At last 
Bonner died in prison, and was buried at dead of 
night in the burial ground of the neighbouring 
church of St. George, without record or monument 
of any kind, so far as I can find. A few 
further on, where now is Layton’s Buildings, was 
the old King’s Bench prison. Still nearer to St. 
George’s Church was the “ White Lion,” which be- 
came the latest Marshalsea prison. 

St. George’s Church is before us, where, in the left 
porchway of the old church, Edward Cocker at one 
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time kept school, and after him, as I believe, his suc- 
cessor, the publisher of his books, John Hawkins. 
In all these churches—St. Saviour’s, St. Margaret’s, 
and St. George’s—many have been tried before 
bishops and others, and, as the sequel, have been 
burnt alive for their opinions, some in St. George’s 
Fields, and some have passed on hurdles through 
Kent Street to be hanged at St. Thomas-a-Water- 
ing; John Penry, a famous Marprelate man, 
among the rest. It was not unusual, from the 
rude methods adopted, that some were hanged 
twice. One such poor wretch, in 1610, was 
brought out of the King’s Bench and executed, 
but did revive again, and was brought to St. George’s 
vestry, when, after three hours, he was carried 
back, and again executed. 

In the tower of St. ona Church, taken down 
in 1733, was found a remarkable stone (with an in- 
scription, a later Roman), used perhaps as build- 
ing material or as a tablet. The inscription refers 
to early struggles between pagan and Christian 
when they dwelt near together in one neighbour- 
hood, and to possible conflicts on Dedication Day, 
meaning, no doubt, in this case, St. George’s Day. 
The stone appears to have been built into the 
tower in times later than the Roman occupation, 
allusion being made to a feast of Mannus, a Ger- 
man deity, possibly in this case worshipped by a 
body of German auxiliaries in the Roman army. 
The apparent deprecation of an attack upon the 
Christian church at a feast of Mannus, mentioned 
in the inscription, may refer to a not unusual fact 
of heathen people attacking, and even destroying, 
the churches on occasion of these festivals, as 
the Rev. Prebendary Scarth tells me. 

Exactly opposite St. George’s Church was, in 
the sixteenth century, Suffolk House, the gorgeous 
palace built for Duke Brandon and his wife Mary, 
sister to Henry VIII. Afterwards it became a 
royal mint, and later, even to my own time, an 

satia, or resort of the vilest people. I had for 
fourteen years the honour to be their parish doctor. 
Within these few weeks Mr. Way has made a 
valuable find in the underground of this mint— 
coins, pottery, coloured glass in the mass for work- 
ing, and, among much else, numerous skulls of 
dogs, apparently of the fighting sort, having, it 
may be, connexion with the public bull ring in 
front of Suffolk House, in the High Street. We 
know it was usual to throw the canine heroes, 
when they got the worst of it, into the nearest 
ponds or ditches, W. Rewpxe. 

(To be continued.) 


*Dr. Jonn Caspar Lerpen.’—Under the above 
heading there appeared an article in the Hawick 
Express of November 12. The writer of the 
cmorting that Dr. Laydan's tomb ia about thirty 
asserting en’s tom’ t 
yards from the main gateway of the Tannah Abang 


Cemetery, near Batavia, states that it is “a plain 
horizontal mass of stonework with rounded 
raised about three feet from the ground, and having 
tablets embedded in its surface.” He then gives 
the inscriptions as follows :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of John Caspar Leyden, 
who was born at Teviotdale, in Scotland, and who Pony 
Molenvliet, near Batavia, on the 28th August, 1811, two 
days after the fall of Cornelis. The poetical talents and 
superior literary attainments of Dr. Leyden rendered him 
an ornament of the age in which he lived, His ardent 
spirit and insatiable thirst after knowledge was, perhaps, 
unequalled ; and the friends of science must ever deplore 
his untimely fate. His principles as a man were pure 
and spotless; and as a friend he was firm and sincere. 
Few have passed through this life with fewer vices, or 
with a greater prospect of happiness in the next,” 
What I wish particularly to point out is that Dr. 
Leyden has here the name Caspar between the 
other two names of John and Leyden. What 
explanation can be given for this? I have seen 
numerous short biographical notices of Leyden’s 
life, mostly prefixed to extracts from his poetical 
works, such as appear in Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopmdia 
of English Literature,’ J. Grant Wilson’s ‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland,’ J. Ross’s ‘Book of 
Scottish Poems,’ and others; I have also seen 
the article on Leyden in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica, by the Rev. Walter C. Smith; yet 
in not one instance is his name given otherwise 
than as John Leyden. The writer of the article 
in the Hawick Express states that he has followed 
the footsteps of Dr. Leyden in his varied wander- 
ings through the jungles of Coromandel, over 
the scorching uplands beyond, through the roar 
and bustle of Calcutta, amid the betel palm-groves 
of Penang, thence down the Malayan coast, 
arriving finally at the Tannah Abang Cemetery, 
where, after a lengthened search among the 
thousands of tombs, he discovered Leyden’s as 
above stated. J. O. Gooprgtiow. 

Hawick, Scotland. 


ConFIRMATION IN WAKEFIELD Prisoy. —A 
very interesting religious ceremony took place in 
the prison at Wakefield on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 2, when the bishop of the diocese (Ripon) insti- 
tuted what may be called a new departure from the 
ordinary custom, viz., the confirmation of prisoners. 
There received in the gaol at his hands the orthodox 
strengthening and episcopal benediction men and 
women to the number of thirty-five (or twenty-five 
and ten respectively), at two separate services in 
different chapels, nearly all the prisoners being 
assembled at one or the other of the services. 
Those present with the bishop were the governor 
of the prison (Mr. J. B. Manning), r. Wz 


Rea, other officials, besides the chaplain, 
Rev. R. Bullock, who presented the let us hope 
really penitent penitentiary candidates to his 
diocesan tem. A pleasing address was after- 
wards delivered toa 


gathering of all the prisoners. 
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This seems truly a unique ceremony of its kind ; 
Has it any parallel or precedent? If not, it is 
decidedly historical, and of note to the antiquary 
hereafter. Correspondents —— of precedents 
will oblige by replying to RBERT Y. 

4 Lees, 

Tae Exp or Crockrorp’s,—I copy the following 
from the original document given to me by one of 
the members of committee, thinking it worth 

wi “Committee Room, May 18th, 1844. 

“In ence of several members persisting to use 
the Club without paying their subscriptions, as well as 
smoking at the door, in defiance of the resolutions of the 
Committee, the Committee feel it to be their duty to 
place the management of the Club in other hands, and 
respectfully to — meeting to appoint their suc- 
cessors without y- 

Here follow the signatures of the chairman, Lord 
Beaumont, the Duke of Beaufort, Earl of Malmes- 
bury, the Earl of Belfort, Lord William Lennox, 
Lord Adolphus FitzClarence, Viscount Ranelagh, 
Viscount De L’Isle, Hon. Horace Pitt, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Sir Arthur Clifton, G. Wombwell, 

., T. Duncombe, Esq., Col. Knox, and Col. 
M M.P. The club ceased soon after this. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


Smorocracr, A New Worp. —This, to my | 


mind, odious coinage having appeared in print as 
indicative of a class of the community, should be 
noted in ‘N. & Q.’; but I sincerely trust that it 
will not gain support, but, on the other hand, meet 
with the contempt I think it deserves. It is to be 
found in the ‘ Life and Times of Queen Victoria,’ 
by Robert Wilson, vol. i. p. 327. ALPHA. 


Garter Morro.—In the Belfast Newsletter of 
July 6, 1756, Mr. William Buchanan, “late of 
the island of Antigua, now of Ballycalman, near 
Strabane,” advertises concerning some lost or 
stolen property. Among the articles enumerated 
there is 
“one pair of red Silk Garters, with the motto ht 
on the inside with blue Silk ‘Needlework (iene save 
sincere to her I love. Will. Buchanan), and wrought out- 
side with Bobins of Blue and Red Silk.” 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast, 


“ A GOOD WHEAT YEAR, A FINE PLUM YEAR.”— 
This is a prevailing saying in North Notts, and 


one which I have h from many persons this 
year, the crops of both being very good indeed. 
oMAS RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Lorp Macavtay’s Scuootpoy.— The ex- 
pression “Every schoolboy knows” is usually 
spoken of as an original one of Lord Macaulay's. 
It may, therefore, be of some interest to note 
the following sentence occurs on p. 114 of the 
Christian pam for 1808, in an editorial review 


of a ‘ Vindication of the Hindoos,’ by “A Bengal 
Officer”: ‘It is beneath the dignity of criticism 
to stoop to the refutation of positions which every 
schoolboy could shake to pieces.” The Christian 
Observer, it should be remembered, was edited by 
Zachary Macaulay, father of the historian. 


W. BR. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


A Survivat.—Perhaps the following passage, 
from one of Charles Gibbon’s latest novels, may 
be worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ The ancient tradition or superstition which for ages 
held sway over the dwellers on various parts of our 
coasts, that to rescue a man from drowning was to make 
an enemy for life, has long since disappeared, as far as 
practical influence goes. But whilst it existed men of 
otherwise kindly natures were known to have turned 
their backs on the cry of distress, fearing the penalty for 
yielding to their better instincts. Now the better 
instincts prevail, and ry | man who lives by the sea 
is ready to hazard his own life to save that of another. 
Still what may be considered a modern development of 
the cruel superstition was exhibited recently by a skipper 
who, when nearing port, discovered a dead body floating 
near his boat. Instead of taking it on board, he had a 
-- tied round it, and towed it into harbour. When 
asked his reason for this ghastly way of displaying his 
humanity, he answered that if he had taken the body on 
board he would have been obliged to pay the funeral ex- 
mses! This was the old superstition in a new guise, 
imbued with the F moma spirit of our time” (‘ Be- 
yond Compare: a Story of East Anglia,’ chap. xxxix.). 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 


Gosstr.—The other day a woman residing in a 
village about four miles north of Lancaster in- 
formed the clergyman, in reply to a query about a 
baptism, that it would not take place until a 
certain hour, “because Mrs. ——’s gossip cannot 
come till then.” It is refreshing in these modern 
days to hear a word used in its correct old-fashioned 
sense. Joun P. Haworrs. 


TzmpLe Bar.—For the benefit of the archxo- 
logist of the future it may be advisable to sewers 
this note, which in the Daily Telegraph 
of November 26 :— 

“ Workmen were in removing the 
stones of Temple Bar from the open 
Street, where they have lain since the demolition of the 
ancient gateway. The relics are being taken to Theo- 
bald’s Park, Cheshunt, the residence of Sir Henry Meux, 
who will re-erect the monument. The stones weigh 
about 400 tons, and the removal will occupy some time, 


Epwarp Dakiy. 
Kingstanley, Glos. 


Misprint.—An odd misprint occurs in Mr. E. C, 
Phillips’s powerful novel ‘ As in a Looking Glass.’ 
I cannot give an exact reference, but that is 
immaterial in an illustration of t phical in- 
accurary occurring in a work of fiction. The 
heroine, Lena Despard, a woman of the—well say 
—half-world, who “lives all her life,” enters in 
her diary that she excuses the tone of the conver- 
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sation of her lover, ~~ Jack Fortinbras, who is 
given to expletives—double-shotting his assevera- 
tions with liberally introduced “big big Ds,” on 
the ground that she herself is given to “indulging 
in frequent communion”! (the italics and ex- 
clamation mark I introduce). Recalling an “‘ old 
Joe,” it is plain that Mrs, Despard intends to 
confess that she has contracted a habit of swearing, 
the euphemism with which the divinity student 
is debited—or credited—in rendering the text 
“clothed in curses as witha raiment.” I ought to 
apologize for fastidiousness in point of clearness of 
definition by indicating that the word so miswritten 
or misprinted was obviously “ commination,” but 
it is curious that the text as it stands conveys the 
very opposite of the fair diarist’s meaning. 
Nemo. 
Sou’-wester (Hat).—There would seem to be no 
equivalent word in French, but the Breton sailors 
appear to have hit upon the same name for it as 
ourown. In Pierre Loti’s tragic romance ‘ Pécheur 
d’Islande,’ I find the fishermen wearing “sur la 
téte, ’espdce de casque en toile goudronnée qu’on 
appelle suroit (du nom de ce vent de sud-ouest qui 
dans notre hémisphére améne les pluies).”—P. 5. 
J. Dyxes CAMPBELL. 


Femate Sarttors,—In connexion with this sub- 
ject, which has been treated in ‘N. & Q.’ in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the sixth 
series, the following paragraph from the Standard 
of September 6, should be noted. It is to be 
presumed that the paper had authority for its 
statement :— 

“The remains of a woman who had had a remarkable 
career were yesterday interred at a village near Warring- 
ton. Her name was Elizabeth Taylor, but locally she 
was known as Happy Ned. She bad for years dressed in 
male attire. She served as a sailor during the War of 
Secession in America. She was afterwards employed in 
the docks at Liverpool, and still later earned her living 
as a navvy and a farm labourer, Deceased, who was 
fifty-six years old, had appeared in male attire before 
the magistrates several times for drunkenness.”’ 

Some further iculars of the career of “ Happy 
Ned” during her service in America might prove 
interesting. ALPHA. 


Tae Union Jacx.—As there has been some 
discussion respecting the proper way of marking 
this flag, the following Order in Council, at the 
date of the union with Ireland, may be accepted 
as authoritative :— 

“ The Union Flag shall be Azure, the Crosses Saltire of 
St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly per Saltire, counter- 
changed, argent and gules, the latter fimbriated of the 
second, Surmounted by the Cross of St. George of the 
third, fimbriated as the Saltire.” 

The old Jack, under which Lord Howe fought 
on the “Glorious First of June,” 1794, and Nelson 
obtained his great victory of the Nile, 1798, was a 
combination of the crosses of St. Andrew and St, 


George; but the cross of St. George must have 
been fimbriated, or there would have been “ colour 
upon colour,” against all laws of heraldry. 

J. Sranpisa Haty. 


Parker's Binte: America.—It may interest 
American readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that in the 
first quarto edition of Parker's Bible, printed by 
John Daye, Aldersgate Street, London, in 1569, 
there is an allusion to America that occurs in no 
other Bible, It is in the margin of the ninth 
verse of Ps. xlv., which reads, ‘‘ Kinges daughters 
are among thy honourable women, upon thy ryght 
hande standeth the queene on a vesture of the 
gold of Ophir.” The note is, “Ophir is thought 
to be the Llande in the West coaste, of late found 
by Christopher Columbo, from whence at this 
day is brought most fine golde.” J. R. Dong, 

Huddersfield. 


Tae Mirre 1x Heratpry.—The mitre as an 
heraldic bearing is seldom met with, and, accord- 
ing to Parker's ‘ Glossary, the Mytertons of New- 
castle it is believed is the only family that so uses 
it with the exception of Berkeley, for whom it serves 
as a crest. In a newspaper account of a law case 
recently heard it is asserted that the Marreys 
family bore the mitre in their coat of arms with 
the motto “‘ Feythfully serve,” and that it so ap- 
pears on an ancient window lately removed from 
Oakwell’s Farmhouse, at Cox Green, Bray. I 
would be glad to have the full coat given, if pos- 
sible, with any particulars of this family. The 
window is filled with arms, including some of the 
abbey of Abingdon and also those of Henry V. and 
his queen, and must be one of great historic inte- 
rest, and its removal is the bone of contention in 
the action referred to. 

I might just add that the abbots of Abingdon 
were amongst those who wore the mitre, the dis- 
tinction being conferred upon them in 1268. 


J. 
Water Orton, Birmingham. 


University 1x 1550.—Pos- 
sibly the following extract from a sermon, preached 
at Paul’s Cross on December 14, 1550, by Thomas 
Lever, Master of St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
1551-3, and afterwards Master of Sherburn 
Hospital, Durham, may interest or amuse some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“There be dyuers ther whych ryse dayly betwixte 
foure and fyue of the clocke in the mornynge, and from 
fyue untyll syxe of the clocke vse common prayer wyth 
an exhortacion of gods worde in a commune chappell, 
and from sixe unto ten of the clocke vse ever eyther 
pryuate study or commune lectures. At ten of the 
clocke they go to dynner, whereas they be contente 
wyth a penye pyece of byefe amongest iiii, hauyng a 
fewe porage made of the brothe of the same byefe, wyth 
salte and otemell, and nothynge els. After thys slender 
dinner they be either teachynge or learnynge vntyll v. 
of the clocke in the euenyng, when as they haue a 
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supper not much better than theyr dyner. _Immedyatelye 
after the whyche, they go eyther to reasonyng in pro- 
blemes or vnto some other studye, vntyll it be nyne or 
tenne of the clocke, and there beyng wythout fyre are 
fayne to walk or runne vp and downe halfe an houre. to 
gette a heate on their feete whan they go to bed.” — 
Arber’s “ English Reprints,” Thomas Lever, ‘Sermons,’ 
p. 122. 
Joun P. Haworru. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Seatep Prayer Boox.—The Act of Uniformity 
requires that the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the Queen’s printers should publish 
the Book of Common Prayer exactly in accordance 
with the Sealed Prayer Book, copies of which are, 
or ought to be, found in every cathedral library. 
There is a copy in Lichfield Cathedral, and in it 
I read the last clause of the fourth verse of the sixty- 
eighth Psalm as follows: “ Praise Him in His name, 
yea and rejoice before Him.” But in all the modern 
copies of the Prayer Book I have always found the 
clause printed thus: “Praise Him in His name Jax, 
and rejoice before Him.” Having understood that 
the Psalter in the Prayer Book was taken from 
Cranmer’s Bible, and having a copy in our library, 
dated 1540 a.v., I turned to it to see what the 
reading there was, and I found, “ Praise Him in 
His name Ja [sic], and rejoice before Him.” There- 
fore I wondered whence came the reading of the 
Sealed Prayer Book. Fortunately we possess a 
wpe of Cawood’s 1561 a.p. edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, and there I found it: “ Praise Him in His 
name, yea and rejoice before Him.” Thus far is 
my note. Now comes my query. By what 
authority do the Universities and the Queen’s 
printers ignore the Sealed Prayer Book and follow 
Cranmer’s edition of 1540? 

C. J. Apranam (Bp.), Canon of 
Lichfield, 
[See ante, pp. 202, 354. ] 


_ A Jewisn Government Matapar.—I read 

in the modern part of « ‘ Universal History’ (S. 
chardson, MDCCLIX., vol. x. p. 490), in a de- 

scription of the Malabar coast of Hindostan :— 


@ Cranganor lies a league up the river from the seh...... 
This place is remarkable for having been formerly the 
seat of a Jewish Government, that nation having been 
once so numerous there that they could reckon above 
80,000 families, but at present are reduced to 4,000, 
They have a Synagogue at Couchin, not far from the king’s 

, about two miles from the city, in which are care- 

ly kept their records, engraven on copper plates in 
Hebrew characters, and when any of the characters decay 
they are new cut; so that they can show their historv 
from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to this present time.” 


A foot-note refers to ‘ Dictionnaire de Commerce,’ 


tom. ii. col. 784. ‘‘ Mynheer van Reede,” it con- 
tinues, 

“about the year 1695, had an abstract of their history 
translated from the Hebrew into Low Dutch. They 
declare themselves to be of the tribe of Manasseh, a 
part whereof was by Nebuchadnezzar carried to the 
most eastern part of his large empire, which, it seems, 
reached as far as lake Comorin; which journey 20,000 
of them travelled in three years from their setting out 
from Babylon.” 

Have any investigations been made concerning 
this interesting Jewish settlement since the above 
appeared in print ; and, if so, where can any account 
of these be found? And what authority can there 
be for the supposition that Nebuchadnezzar’s sway 
extended to Cape Comorin ? 

Jonn SanDEMAN. 

24, Cambridge Square, W, 


ContiventaL Surerstition.—On some portions 
of the Continent it is, I believe, a common idea that 
when a burial (or death?) takes place within the 
walls of a convent a violet cloud is seen in the sky. 
Can any of your readers kindly tell me the origin 
and age of this belief ? Ep. A. Spurein. 


Ports’ Corner.—Can anybody say when this 
happy phrase was first winged for its never-dying 
flight? The originator’s name is, of course, lost 
for ever ; but some curious reader may have marked 
its first occurrence in a book or print. It does not 
appear to have been in use in the middle of 
last century, for in the ‘ Antiquities of St. Peter's,’ 
1742, an elaborate work, in two volumes, with 
fine engravings, the monuments in this spot are 
spoken of as in the South Cross. The first edition 
was in one volume, 1711; the second, in two 
volumes, 1722. The poets here have obliterated 
the other great names. Davenant said that the 
memory of poets outlived that of legislators and 
the founders of empire, and Congreve thought they 


might claim 
If not the greatest, the most lasting name. 
A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Conunyprum By WHewett.—Can any of your 
readers give me in full Dr. Whewell’s conundrum 
beginning, “Can you make me a cambric shirt 
without a stitch of needle-work ?” 

Rocurort Fortone. 

135, New Bond Street. 


A Hicuiaypman’s Promise.—Is there, or was 
there, any proverbial significance in these words as 
suggestive of bad faith or chicane? Birrel, in his 
‘Diarey,’ under date Oct. 2, 1603, tells that 
“ Allaster MacGregor of Glanstrae” was taken by 
the Earl of Argyll on Jan. 4, 1603 :— 

“ He wes convoyit to Berwick be the gaird conform to 
the Earle’s promes for he promesit to put him out of 
Scottis grund. Sua he keipit ane Hielandman’s promes. 
in respect he sent the guird to convoy him out of Scottis 
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he him 
Brought back again he was, and hanged with two 
of his name, he having the = of honour : “ his 
awin hight above the rest of hes freindis.” Birrel, 
as a citizen of Edinburgh, might not have a high 
opinion of Highlanders or their promises ; but his 
expression looks like a current phrase for the 
“ manufacture of loopholes.” G. N. 
Glasgow. 


Cantitever : Canton.—Will friends send me 
examples of cantilever in bridge building before 
1882? Sane information as to the etymology will 
also oblige. Primatt, in 1667, wrote candslever, 
and various authors of last century cantaliver, 
cantaliever, cantiliver. I also want information 
from those who know as to the current pronun- 
ciation, or rather accentuation, of canton and can- 
tonment, in reference to the cantoning of soldiers 
in their cantonments, Post-cards sent direct will 
oblige. J. A. H, Murray. 

Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Pepicres oy Contncuam or Arxet.—I am 
anxious to consult the pedigree of Coningham of 
Aiket for my own private information. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me in this matter, or 
direct me how to obtain a sight of it? Address 

ies direct to c. 8. M. 
lenhurst, Archer’s Road, Southampton, 

Warsvrton Famity.—Burke, in his ‘ Extinct 
Baronetcies’ (1844), states that George, second son 
of the George Warburton, Esq., of Arley, who was 
created a baronet June 27, 1660, left issue; and 
the older ee I mistake not) give the 

Thomas, 


leaves all her property to her niece Lucy, for whom 
bid iage with John Outte, son 
of Sir John Cutte, Knight. Oan any of your 
numerous readers throw any light on this dis- 
crepancy ? Esoracum. 


Caressy: Gapspy.—Is there any connexion 
between these two names? The family tradition, 
among some of those bearing the name of Gadsby, 
is that Robert Catesby, who was implicated in the 
Guy Fawkes plot, who was killed in 1605, and 
whose property was forfeited, left sons, one of whom 
changed his name to Gadsby. Leslie Stephen, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, says that 
Robert Catesby’s son Robert married a daughter of 
Thomas Percy, and that “of his subsequent his- 
tory nothing is known.” The Catesbys were of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire ; the Gadsbys were of 
Attleborough, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, as early 
as 1750. The name Gadsby has been supposed by 
some to have come from the village of Gaddesby, 
in Leicestershire. D. ©. 

Washington, U.S, 


a hat is called a “ goss” or ‘‘ gosse ; 
or is there any reason for the name? What nation- 
ality did they originally belong to ? 


E, W. Goss. 
41, East Down Park, Lewisham. 
(Gosse, in Scotland a sponsor for a child; but more 
the A.-S. gos, . Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 


James Everrs.—This early English resident of 


and | the city of New York was one of the petitioners, 


names of his chi an 

Elizabeth. Can any reader tell me whom and 
where this George Warburton (second son of the 
first baronet) married; or give me any information 
respecting his issue, other than the known fact 
that his hter Elizabeth — — Yeo? 


LipRaRIAN, 
Wellington College, Wokingham. 
[ Please answer direct. 


Jumators.—Can any one explain the meaning 
of this word, which I have lately met in a document 
referring to the manor of Minsterworth, with this 
context : “ For lodging and entertaining Jumatoes 
amoyned 4 shill”? Baron Dickinson. 


Scroorge or Upsatu.—In Sir B. Burke’s eru- 
dite ‘Extinct Peerages’ he gives Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of the Marquis of Montacute, 
as the second wife of Thomas, sixth Baron le 
Scroope, by which marriage she had an only 
daughter, Alice, who married her cousin, Lord 
Scroope of Bolton. In Surtees Society’s ‘ Testa- 
menta Ebor.,’ p. 50, is the will of this lady, and no 
mention is made of this daughter Alice. And she 


March 19, 1695/6, for leave to purehase ground for 
“¢ an English church ” in this city, of which, when it 
was erected under the name of Trinity Church, now 
the mother church of many parishes, he was one 
the wardens. He was originally from St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, London, was styled ‘‘ Gentleman 
in our civil records, was a Custom-House officer of 
New York, and had a high military command in 
the French and Indian war of that period. James 
Evetts left two sons in England, and had three 
daughters, who married in New Jersey, where his 
descendants are numerous and highly respectable. 
The family is thought to have been Anglo-Irish in 
descent. Is there a record of him and of his family 
in St. Botolph’s Church register ? If so, it probably 
bears the date of Charles or early in the 
reign of James II. W. H. 

ew York, U.S, m 

The registers of St. Botolph’s are in course of publica- 
ad Rev. A. W. Cornelius 

m, Alloa, N.B,]} 


“Pustic TraNnsLator.” —Shoemakers, whe 
vamp old shoes which are afterwards sold as new, 


3s 


Goss.—Can any of your readers inform me the 
derivation of the name of Goss; also, what is 
the distinction between Goss and Gosse ; and why 
sam 
“ad 
ene’ 
in 


a 


73258, 
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are called “‘ translators”; and the term is of fre- 


uent occurrence in —_ registers of former days. 
fn Coles’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ (fifth ed., 1703), 
Littleton’s ‘ Latin Dictionary ’ (fourth ed., 1715), 
and Dyche and Pardon’s ‘English Dictionary’ 
(tenth ed., 1759), it is applied to a “cobler.” See 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. iii. p. 87. 
But what may be the meaning of “ public trans- 
lator,” which I find appended to the name of one 
who lately died in Liverpool, in the notice of his 
death in the Belfast News-Letter for September 21, 
1887? ABHBA. 


Dvrtocx.— What is the meaning of Durlock as 
a place-name ? I meet with Durlock Hall, Minster, 
Tale of Thanet ; Durlock, a hamlet of Ash parish, 
near Sandwich ; the Darlocks, a prominent point 
of the East Cliff at Folkestone. May we read 
Duwr=water, lock=leag or meadow? A. Hatt. 


Lorp Macavtar’s ‘ New Zeatanper.’—In the 
‘Diary of Henry Crabbe Robinson,’ vol. i. p. 210, 
is found the following passage :— 

“Tt was in the ear! f this year [1812] that dear 
entitled ‘1811.’ It is in heroic rhyme, and prophesies 
that on some future day a traveller from the antipodes 
will from a broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge contem- 
plate the ruins of St, Paul’s! ” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say how this passage 
came to be associated with the name of Lord 
Macaulay, he not being the originator of it ; and 
if its use in his works is supposed to be an act of 
lagiarism (unconscious) on the part of the great 
torian; and also if the coincidence has been 
previously noticed ? Frank ELtis. 

22, Alexandra Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

See 4th S. ix. 343, 396; xi. 253; 7 ; 
420, 459 ; 6% 8. if, 208, 


Taz Tower or Lonpoy.—Whence did the 
north-western bastion of this fortress derive its 
name, “The Legge Mount”? Presumably from 
Sir George Legge, first Baron Dartmouth, Con- 
stable in 1684,* the founder of the present noble 
family of Dartmouth, but this is not an adequate 
reply. The “Mount” is shown in situ in the 
Elizabethan s of the Tower, but no name is 
affixed to this bastion. Its north-east fellow, 
however, is labelled ‘‘The Brass Mount.” How 
came the work at the north-west angle to be chris- 
tened the “ Legge” Mount, presumably more than 


Hist. of the Tower,’ vol. ii. p. 664. Cave 


Bayley. states on this on the authority of 
Bridge’s ‘Peerage,’ that this no leman died on Oot 25, 
1688 (a e or misprint for 1691, as hereafter ap- 


“adhering to their majesties [William and M s] 
cuessies under date July 31,1691. He, in fact, di 
that fortress on Oct, 25, 1691 (Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 


four score years afterwards? Did Sir George re- 
build or restore it? The authorities at the 
are — reticent about giving any information 
as to the history of the external fortifications. 
Perhaps under the veil of reticence some con- 
siderable amount of ignorance may be sought to 
be concealed. The late Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
in his clever romance ‘The Tower of London,’ in 
an entirely fictitious account of an attack on the 
fortress by the Duke of Suffolk during Wyatt’s 
rebellion of 1553-4, designates these two 
bastions by the names by which they are now 
known—that is to say, “The Brass Mount” and 
“The Legge Mount.” The latter title is, of course 
preposterous, attributed to that date. Legge had 
nothing whatever to do with the edifice until more 
than a century and a quarter after the rising in 
pe against the contemplated Spanish marriage 
ed by the notorious Kentish insurgent. 
Nemo, 

Zennor Quoit.—Does this cromlech yet exist ; 
and, if so, where does it stand, and what is its 
present condition? During a recent visit to Corn- 
wall I spent an hour vainly searching for it at the 
position shown on the Ordnance one-inch map. I 
was assured by a local farmer that he had never 
before heard of it, and it is not marked on the 
Ordnance Parish Map, sheet Ixi. 13, which 
embraces the said site. Murray’s ‘Handbook for 
Travellers in Cornwall,’ 1882, p. 126, describes it 
as “the finest cromlech in the district”; and in 
‘Two Hundred and Twenty-two Antiquities and 
Places worth Seeing in or near Penzance (see 
‘N. & Q.,.’ 7™ S. iv. 160), the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, M.A., has “138.—Zennor Quoit. On 
the hill over the church. A fine cromlech; seven 
upright stones, capstone four feet in circumference.” 
There appears to be some error at least in this 


description of the capstone. Rs. Re. 
Lawton, 
Replies. 
GOOSEBERRY. 


(7™ 8. iv. 204, 252, 311, 351, 415, 421.) 
Is it not rather needless to say all over 
again what has been said before? COurTHBert 
Breve entirely ignores my article, which is quite 
accessible. Just observe this:—“I have some- 
where read...... that the goose-berry, was originally 
called the gorse-berry,” &c. It is all in my article, 
The “somewhere” is Mahn’s Webster ; and the 
statement is an unsupported fiction, entirely des- 
titute of evidence, Besides, the old form of gorse 
"ke spelling gosberries, ted without date, 

he spelli ies, now cited without 
but after 1587, is also entirely worthless ; for I 
have already shown that it was spelt goose-berrie in 
1570. Thus, the insinuation that the oo was 


1887, p. 379). 


originally short 0, is contrary to the evidence. 
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Yet again, the o in gos-ling was once long 
before it was short. The obvious etymology proves 
it. Why it was shortened I have shown in my 
* Principles of English Etymology,’ p. 492. 

the r in grooseberry disappear ve answ 
fn. cathe ; I refer to the words 
gaffer and gammer. 

It is thus proved, up to the hilt, that your 
correspondents prefer to criticize me without having 
read what I say. The shame is theirs. I am quite 
indifferent to such criticisms, except in so far as 
they bring criticism into contempt. To myself it 
matters little ; for my articles will be read long 
after these carpings have been forgotten. 

What we want is further evidence. If the form 
grooseberry can be found, it will prove the matter. 
Indeed, if any spelling earlier than 1570 can be 
found, we shall make an advance; whereas mere 
repetition of old mistakes is only a sticking in the 
mud, I may mention that the Anglo-French 

iler occurs in the thirteenth century, to trans- 
ate the Lat. ramnus, t.¢., rhamnus (Wright’s 
* Vocab.,’ 558, 29). 

On the other hand, I beg leave to thank 
Curnsert Bepe heartily for the rest of his article, 
viz, the part in which he deals with the “ goose- 
sauce” legend. His remarks go far towards de- 
molishing it. Of course, it was merely Johnson’s 
geese, made at atime when guesses were worshipped. 

few worshippers of guess survive still. I am not 
of these, except unconsciously; the old leaven is 
hard to get rid of. Watrter W. Sxear. 


Towards the end of his note on ‘ Gooseberry,’ 
Curasert Breve (without appending a reference) 
attributes to Bishop Warburton a statement which 
he may very probably have made, but for which he 
was no doubt indebted to his friend Pope, whose 
works he edited. The poet, in the ‘Rape of the 
Lock,’ enumerating “bodies chang’d to various 
forms by Spleen,” says :— 

Here living Tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent : the handle this, and that the spout : 

A pipkin there like Homer's tripod walks, 

Here sighs a Jar, and there a Goose-pye talks. 

Canto iv. 49-52. 

Adding, in a note, “‘ Alludes to a real fact, a 
Lady of distinction imagin’d herself in this con- 
dition.” W. E. 


I am glad that our old friend Ournpert Bepe 
has “intervened” (so the lawyers have it) in this 
great gooseberry affair ; for, to my poor thinking, 
his plusquam-Purleian diversions have more 
than the achievements of St. Swirniy. Curs- 
pert Bepe writes of sauces, and specially of 
apple sauce, with such a just and proper feel- 
ing that I am moved to tell him a part of my 
own experience in that branch of philology. 
“Jamdudum saucia cura,” to me as well as to 


Bishop Burgess, not for the same reason, 
And I have eaten two species thereof, to wit, those 
mentioned by Curnsert Beng, the rich and lordly 
lobster and the vulgar but delicious onion, in 
combinations as memorable as they were unusual. 
It was amid the hills of Derbyshire, at the table of 
an ancient and worthy franklin, now no more, and 
we had lobster sauce with boiled fowl, and onion 
sauce with pheasant. To our excellent host and 
to all his friends, myself included, this brilliant 
intercourse of dainties seemed both natural and 
wise. Nor was the pleasing supposition falsified, 
at least in my own case, by any after occurrence. 
What digestions we had in those days ! 
A. J. M. 

In Parkinson’s ‘Theater of Plants’ (1640), 
chapter headed ‘‘ Uva Crispa sive Grossularia, 
Gooseberryes,” p. 1561, I find :— 

“The ordinary sorts grow usually in the hedges, in 
sundry places fume, but I thinke rather planted there 
for defence onely, rather than that theyare natural! to the 
Country, for even there as well as here, they are planted 
in Gardens,” &c. 

* It is called...... Gossularia by others, because they are 
like Grossos, small greene ‘oy 

“ The French [call it} Groselles, the Germanes Krussbeer 
and Aruselbeer......and we in English Gooseberries, but in 
some places Feaberries and Wineberries.” 


This old author appears to associate gooseberries 
with France, more with Germany. 
J. F. Manseros. 
Liverpool, 


LirrtenampTon Parish (7* S. iv. 
368).—With regard to the former church of Little- 
hampton, I have often heard it said by my old and 
valued friend the late Rev. J. O. Green, vicar of 
the adjoining parish of Rustington, that it was a 
very ancient building, of the best style of architec- 
ture, and that it might have been thoroughly re- 
paired at no considerable cost. At that time he 
held the livings of both parishes, but, as I have 
frequently heard him say, gave up that of Little- 
hampton in disgust when he found that the ancient 
church was to give place to the miserable structure 
which now offends the eye of every one who has 
not an eye for anything but ugliness. 

If my memory does not fail me, Mr. Green had 
a drawing of the old church, which may probably 
be still in possession of some member of his family. 
Most likely there are persons living who can cor- 
roborate what I have said, or correct it if it be 
wrong. Mr. Green himself was a first-rate anti- 
quary, and never gave an opinion for which he 
had not the best authority. 

Epuounp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Worthing. 

P.S.—Horsfield, in his ‘History of Susser, 
1835, states that 


“the old church was of low and consisted ef 8 


nave, chancel, and south and north aisles, divided by 
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three pointed arches on the south side and two on the 
north side, the space of the western arch being occupied 
by a small low tower. On the north side of the chancel 
was a small chapel. The only feature of the ancient 
edifice now remaining is a small door with a semicircular 
head at the east end of the church, and a window of 
four lights, having ogee the arch filled with 
quatrefoils.” 

Horsfield says the present church was erected in 
1826, at a cost of 3,0001. 


Worpsworts : “ VaGrant REED” (7* §, iii. 
449 ; iv. 16, 95).—A lady friend of pronounced 
* bookish ” tastes, to whom I mentioned this dis- 
cussion, tells me that in her pocket copy of Words- 
worth (Kent Bros., 1881) it is “ fragrant reed,” and 
she asks me if this isa misprint. I have replied 
that I think it is unquestionably one. Reeds, for 
anything I know to the contrary, may be fragrant 
on “the spicy shore of Araby the Blest,” but I 
should not suppose that they are so on the shore of 
the Duddon. Herrick, in his little poem ‘ Oberon’s 
Feast,’ speaks of“ sugared rush.” Another friend, 
to whom I mentioned this reading, says (‘‘ jocu- 
larly,” as Dominie Sampson says) that “ fragrant 
reed” is suggestive of “‘ fragrant weed”! I may 
say, in passing, that many years ago I heard pri- 
vately that Wordsworth detested the “ great 
plant,” as Charles Lamb calls it. Seriously, how- 
ever, I think there can be no moral doubt that 
“vagrant reed” is the correct ing, and that 
the meaning is what J. T. B., W. H., and myself 
suggested. JonaTHan 


“Verver’s Law” (7" iv. 429).—The best 
account is Verner’s own, written in German ; 
published in Kubn’s Zeitschrift, vol. xxiii. p. 97, 
in 1877. In English there is a discussion of it in 
one of the numbers of the American Journal of 
Philology. But the most accessible and simplest 
exposition of it is in Skeat’s ‘ Principles of English 
Etymology,’ in the chapter headed “ Verner’s 
Law,” viz, chap. ix. At p. 148 of that book, 
where the law is stated, it would be more correct 
to alter the words “ but if it precedes the position 
of the accent ” to the simple word “ otherwise.” 

CELER. 

Hensert Maxwe11 also refers to the work of 

j issued 

Susvres anp Environs (7 §. iii. 516; iv. 
236, 292).—Mr. Wueatiey might have added to 
his reply on this subject that Mr. Walford, in his 
Greater London,’ takes as nearly as possible a 
fifteen-mile circle from Charing Cross as his limit 
to the environs of our capital, having treated of its 


suburbs in the last two volumes of ‘ Old and New | part 


London.’ Mus Urss. 
(7" S, iv, 348),—An early example of 
the use of word geology ons ecleatific term, 


with a reference to its novelty, may be found in 
the preface to Sir Henry Englefield’s magnificent 
‘Description of the Isle of Wight.’ He there 
refers to two memoirs presented by him to the 
Linnzan Society in 1800, on “some important 
facts in that part of natural science lately called 
Geology.” The work itself was published in 1816. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


“Crasip iv. 427).—Orased 
in Chaucer (as quoted in Skeat, ‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v. 
“Craze,” which see) means “broken.” Will your 
correspondent tell us where he has found it in 
“ Anglo-Norman”? It is said in the above dic- 
tionary to be of Scandinavian origin. It has no 
more to do with crush than it has to do with crunch 
or crumple. 


In a survey of Berwick taken in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., ‘‘ the vawlt of the same tower is 80 
craysed as, for doubt of fallinge thereof, ther is a 

rop of wod set upe to the same,” &c. (‘ Archwo- 
ogia ALliana,’ NS, i. 94). J. H. 

Rochdale. 

[Many correspondents write to the same effect. ] 


Imaczs or THE Dove anp Ross 8. 
iv. 289).—The golden rose is thus referred to in 
Mr. Folkard’s ‘ Plant Lore’:— 

“In mediseval days the Rose had a Sunday of its own 
at Rome, and the reigning Pope officiated at the ceremony 
of the blessing of the Golden Rose upon Mid-Lent Sun- 
day. A Golden Rose is, even in our own enlightened 
times, annually blessed by the Pope, and sent as a mark 
of signal pontifical favour to some royal personage.” 

C. C. B. 


Tue Srisrer (7" iv. 401).—Mr. 
Dautas has pointed out with perfect accuracy that 
the bend sinister is not, and never was, a mark of 
bastardy; but, on the contrary, is an honourable 
ordinary, which has lost credit from confusion 
with the bastard bar. Nisbet (‘ Heraldry,’ vol. ii. 
p. 24, ed. 1816), quotes 


bend sinister.” 
This authority goes on to mention other devices 
signifying illegitimacy, notably one which, although 
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= “an article relating to bastards from the edict or law of { 
are the Archduke Albert and Isabel, concerning the ensigns 
as of the nobility of the Belgians, proclaimed the 14th of 
December, 1616, as in ‘ Prudentia Heroica’......‘ We will q 
ad } and | command, that to the arms of bastards 
ily | and unlawful children (unless they be legitimate by 
, | letters from us or our predecessors) and their descend- \ 
y | ants, shall be added a difference, and notable special 
or- | mark, to wit, to the arms of the said bastards or unlawful 
be | children, a bar, and to that of their descendants, a re- 
ti- | markable note from these used by the younger descend- 
he | ants of lawful children, under the pain,’ &c. The bar 
| above mentioned, called by us the bastard bar, is well 
| known through all Europe as a mark of illegitimation. f 
: It is a traverse, which comes from the upper left corner | 
of the shield, passing to the right corner in the lowest 
x,’ ; it......i8 called by the Germans barra, and with 
hem it is somewhat broad, near almost as broad as the ; 
fs 
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well known in British heraldry, is not noticed by 
Mr. Dattas: “The bordure gobonated or com- 
is now a mark of bastardy in Britain, by our 
practices ” (ibid., p. 25). 
Hersert 
Popular errors never die! When shall we cease 
to be told that the bend sinister is a mark of 
bastardy? Ancient differences denoting bastardy 
were, no doubt, very various, and are now merely 
matters of antiquarian curiosity. Take the modern 
ractice. The baton sinister is allowed as a 
ifference to royal bastards only. To persons 
of inferior degree the bordure wavy is invariably 
given as an addition to the arms, and the crest is 
charged with a bendlet wavy. Any one who con- 
sults Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ can satisfy himself on 
this point. G. M. 


Capocan (7" S. iv. 467).—The club of hair 
commonly worn by young French ladies is so 
called after a well-known Cadogan portrait in 
which the sitter wears it, the print from which is 
popular in France. It is strange that Littré should 
not have known this. The word is pronounced 
Od-t5-gdin, and is sometimes spelt Catogan. 


Arson Day in Canapa §. iv. 85),—Mnr, 
Patrerson is mistaken in regard to time, place, 
and occasion in supposing the establishment of an 
Arbor Day to be “something quite new.” I am 
glad to learn that to Canada, 
but for at least thirteen years it has been an insti- 
tution in this country. 

The second Wednesday in April, 1874, was, 
under the influence of the State Horticultural 
Society of Nebraska, designated as Arbor Day, on 
which occasion twelve millions of trees were planted 
in that State alone. In Minnesota, the third 
Tuesday of May was designated, in 1876, and 
1,342,886 trees were reported as planted. The 
Governor of Michigan, by proclamation, designated 
April 15, 1876, as Arbor Day, and the Governor 
of Ohio similarly named April 27, 1882. In other 
States like action has been taken. I have refreshed 
my memory of these facts by reference to the 
—- of Dr. Hough, Chief of the Forestry 

ivision, Department of iculture, in whose 
successive reports, as also in the American Journal 
your correspondent will doubtless 

much to interest him. 

The Bureau of Education, in 1885, published a 

phiet of seventy-eight pages on planting trees 
school grounds and the celebration of Arbor 
Day Gastoy pe 
phia. 


Suaxine Hanps (7™ S. iv. 408).—An early 
writer who explains or notes the custom is 

the scholiast upon the passage in the ‘ Nubes’ to 
which Mr. Burer refers, who observes : 
migra xai cvvOnxais BeBaias ras Sefuds Siddvac 


ddAnAows. This was sometimes accomplished 
pry. Polycenus observes: 

apxduovs’ tov mpds avrov 
repli diartcews, dpoAdynae, kat Sefidv 
kat tiv moAopxiay da- 
Aicas, «.7.A. (* Strat,’ 1. vii. cap. xxviii. p. 660, 
Lug., Bat., 1691). 

When Themistocles went to Admetus he took 
refuge in the “sacrarium.” So, “inde non 
egressus est quam rex eum data dextra in fidem 
recepit ” (Corn. Nep., ‘ Vit. Themist.,’ 8). 

Mention is made of the custom in Virgil, as for 
a sign of hospitality, ‘ Alv., iii. 83, or in confirma- 
tion of a treaty, viii. 169. Compare 2 Kings x. 15. 

There are other passages in the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey’; and in his commentary on ‘ II.,’ A. 427, 
Eustathius states that there are three of man 
to which appeal is made in supplication—the head 
or chin, dia 7d 2yenovexdv ; the right hand, dia 
Td mpaxtixov ; and the knees, dia 7d Badivorrixdy 
(Hofm., ‘ Lex. Univ.’). 

An historic instance of refusal to accept the 
right hand is that of ee rejecting 
the offer of his hand by King Eadgar, after his sin 
in the Abbey of Wilton :— 

“Ubi vero res Dunstano innotuit acerbo moerore per- 
cussus est. Igitur cum pro re non segnis ad regem 
veniret, et illi venienti pro more ocurreret, eumque 
per manum ad solium perducere vellet, manum Dun- 
stanus turbato vultu retraxit nec eam ab homine e¢on- 
tingi passus est,”—‘ Vita 8, Dunst.,’ p. 210, Rolls Series, 

This brought the king to a sense of his guilt. 

Ep. 

As to “ the true interpretation of the Nestorian 
salute ”—incorrectly given, however, by Mr. Bur- 
LER, since in the original it is de£ujj {ovro— 
there can be no difficulty whatsoever. It simply 
means “shaking hands,” in token of friendship, 
agreement, &c. What Aristophanes makes Strep- 
siades to say (‘ Nubes,’ 18) is quite conclusive 
on the point : pe Tiv xelpa dds Tv 
Sefiav (kiss me, and give the right hand). As 
another instance, and one even older, I may quote 
Jehu’s address to Jehonadab (2 Kings x. 15), “‘ Is 
thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? 
And he answered, It is. If it be, give me thine 
hand. And he gave him his hand.” This shows 
clearly that shaking hands is not a custom “ origin- 
ally British.” As against this it is “a custom as 
old as the hills.” The real literal meaning of 
is, they greeted or saluted with 
the right (hand), yecpi, of course, being under- 
stood. Epmuuyp Tew, M.A. 


“ Grasping hands is a gesture which makes its appear- 
ance in antiquity as a legal act, symbolic of the 
joining in compact, peace, or friendship; this is well 
seen in marriage, where the hand grasp was part of the 
ancient Hindu ceremony, as was the ‘dextrarum junctio 
of Rome, which passed on into the Christian rite. In 
the classic world we see it passing into a mere salutation, 


as where the tiresome acquaintance met by Horace in 
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his pe cheng the Via Sacra seizes bis hand (Hor., 
* Sat.,’ i, 9) 

Arreptaque manu, ‘ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?’ 
Giving the right hand of fellowship (Gal. ii, 9) passed 
naturally into a salutation throughout Christendom, and 
spread, probably from Byzantium, over the Moslem 
world...... The variety called in English ‘shaking hands’ 
(Germ, Hande-schiitteln) only appears to have become 
usual in the Middle Ages......But it has been especially 
English traders and missionaries who of late have intro- 
duced shaking hands far and wide in the world, so that 
even such rude peoples as Australians and Hottentots, 
Eskimo and Puegians, unite in practising this modern 
civilized custom.”—E. B,. Tylor, in ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ s, v. Salutations,” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

One of the earliest references to this custom 
occurs in the first book of the ‘ Aineid,’ 1. 408, 
where Aineas asks his goddess mother, Venus, 

Cur dextre jungere dextram 


Non datur ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Asparacus (7" §. iv. 388).—See the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ s.v., where there is an abund- 
ance of material for the history of the thing as 
well as the name. W. C. 


Caaracters 1n ‘ Martins anp Mortons’ (7% 
8. iv. 408).—With the exception of the two 
mentioned by your correspondent, I believe that 
no other pseudonyms are ascribed to the Brighton 
clergy of that date. As to Mr. Pordage, he was a 
Midland-county rector, who was greatly respected 
in his country parish, and has long since gone to his 
rest. It is not needful to disclose his real name, 
but I may say that the character was a very true 
sketch from life. Curnpert Bepe. 


Bisnors 1x Distress (7" §. iv. 387).—The 
names of some of these Greek bishops are given in 
extracts from other churchwardens’ accounts in 
3¢ §. iii, 230. In 1662 Anastasius Comnenus, 
Archbishop of Laodicea, was a pensioner of Bishop 
Cosin (see Cosin’s ‘ Correspondence,” arg = 


Turks anD THE InTRopUCTION oF ToBACccO 
(7™ §. iv. 368, 412).—Hammer states that, according 
to the Turkish historians, tobacco made its first 

pearance in the Ottoman Empire a.p. 1605. 

ithin the brief space of half a century the weed 
rose into general favour among the true believers, 
in spite of many severe edicts against it. Coffee, 
tobacco, opium, and wine are often alluded to by 
the Oriental poets as “the four elements of the 
world of enjoyment,” or as “‘ the four cushions of 
the couch of pleasure”; legal writers, on the 
contrary, condemned them as “ the four columns of 
the tent of lechery,” or as “the four ministers of 
the Devil.” Allamé, chief of the émirs (died in 
1607), in order to please Murad IV., wrote a 
treatise in which he recommended a decoction of 


bean-pods as a substitute for coffee, and condemned 
the habit of smoking. The Sheik Ibrahim Likani, 
one of the greatest lawyers of Egypt (died in 1630), 
also wrote a treatise on tobacco. Of. ‘ Histoire de 
’Empire Ottoman’ (Paris, 1837) vol. viii. pp. 90, 
O1, 374, 375. LL 


ii 


Forsoox (7" 8, iv. 168, 354).—A reference to 
Cruden’s ‘Concordance’ reveals the fact that this 
word occurs some twenty-four times in the A.V. 
Besides the instance cited by Mr. BirKseck 
Terry, Mrs. Cowden Clarke gives the following 
in her ‘ Concordance to Shakespeare’ (to save space 
I only give the reference): ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ IV. iv.; ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
III. ii; ‘King John,’ V. vii.; ‘ Richard IL,’ 
II. iii.; ‘ Richard IIL,’ IT. i.; ‘Timon of Athens,’ 
III. iv.; ‘Coriolanus’ IV. v. Possibly these 
my assist correspondent. Does 

ennyson use this word in his later poems? It is 
not given in Brightwell’s ‘Concordance to Tenny- 
son ’ (1869). Ropert F, GarpInER. 


A Parnter’s Biunper (7 iv. 388).—Is this 
not easily accounted for by the reversal which 
takes place sometimes in the engraving. For 
example, I have a proof of the largest plate (16 in. 
by 264 in.) ever etched by Mr. A. Legros. It is 
the interior of a church, with the musicians play- 
ing. In the foreground one is represented playing 
the violoncello with his left hand; but if the 
plate were reversed, and held to the light, he would 
be playing with his right hand, as originally 
drawn. Tromas. 

(7 §, iv. 87, 217, 336).—Mnr. 
Watrorp’s interposition seems to have had a 
don’t-nail-his-ears-to-the-pump effect. In Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s list of names that he proposes to 
insert in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
under G, in the Atheneum, Oct. 21, the very first 
name, oddly enough, is Greenacre. 

Is there not a sufficient notice of Bellingham, 
with woodcut portrait, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine about the date of his shooting ne ? 


As the originator of this correspondence, I 
think I have the privi of saying a few words. 
Until I took up ‘N. & Q.’ I did not imagi 
that any one would have troubled to take into 
question the remark of Mr. Watrorp in com- 
paring Bellingham— whose name will always 
be remembered by every English schoolboy— 
with Thurtell and “Mr.” Peace (as he euphe- 
mistically designates that arch-scoundrel); but 
as Mr. Warp and Mr. Garviner have both 
replied to Mr, Watrorp, I think I am justified 
in adding a few words. I still hold that 
Bellingham deserves a place in this voluminous 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ There is no 


— 
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necessity of turning the work into a “guide book 
to a chamber of horrors,” as Mr. Watrorp in- 
sinuates ; but when, as I stated in my first query, 
Abbadie, a Frenchman, is the first name that 
greets the eye in a ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ presumably English, we might be told 
something about a man who will always be remem- 
bered by his infamy—an historic infamy, not the 
same thing at all as that of the men Mr. Wat- 
FORD mentions. Epwarp R. Vrvray. 


Sir Rees ar Tuomas iv. 307).—There 
is a short notice of Sir Rees in Add. MSS., Brit. 
Mus., 6298, No. 92, and another in Fuller’s 
* Worthies,’ ii. 581. In the chapel of St. Donat’s, 
Glam., there was an inscription to Thos. Stradling, 
who died in 1480, which states that his wife, Jenet 
Matthew of Rayder, “after his death married Sir 
Rees ap Thomas, K.G., and died at Picton Castle, 
Feb. 5, 1539, and was buried in the Church of the 
Preaching Friars, Carmarthen, with the said Sir 
Rees.” J. H. Parry. 


Artictes anp Iysunctions 8. iv. 389).— 
This is the book known as Bishop Sparrow’s 
* Collection,’ 1661. W. O. B. 


Anthony Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter and Nor- 
wich, published a ‘Collection of Articles, Injunc- 
tions,’ &c., in quarto, London, 1661, which was 
reprinted in 1671, 1675, and 1684. The work 
queried about is apparently one of these four 
editions. W. E. Bocxtey. 


Pgasaytry: Poputation (7" iv. 265).— 
Cobbett was mistaken in calling peasantry a new 
word. Goldsmith uses it in his ‘ rted Village, 
ll. 55-6 :— 

But a bold , their country’s pride, 

When once can supplied. 
The word had, however, ap in English much 
earlier, as it is found in n’s ‘Life of King 
Henry VII.’ (p. 72, ed. 1876) :— 

“And this is to be seen in France and Italy, and 
some parte abroad, where in effect all is noblesse or 
peasantry,” 

F, C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Doxe with Tae Sirver (7* iii. 477; 
iv. 213, 338, 433).—The phrase was not my manu- 
facture, or I should not have been seeking its 
solution for three or four years. However, duke 
==king or ruler is no novelty. Shakespeare calls 
the King of Athens “ Duke Theseus,” and Horace 
calls the King of Troy (Laomedon) “ the fraudulent 
duke” (‘ Odes,’ III. iii, 24), because he borrowed 
money from the temples and never returned it. 
We have also the Duke of Holstein, the Duke of 
Palma, the Duke of Savoy, &c., with several 
Grand Dukes, besides the Dukes of Edom, as 
Duke Timnab, Duke Aliab, Duke Aholibamah, 
with several others (1 Chron. i. 51-54). After all, 


“duke” is a better term than “king” for Nuad, 
who was a chieftain rather than a king; and Ire- 
land had scores of such dukes contemporary. 
remember rightly, there were as many as fifty- 
four at one period, E. Copnam Brewer. 


Arms on Cuurca Wiwspow (7 §. iv. 328).— 
I wish J. H. G. had said in what county his old 
country church is situate. I am inclined to think 
that the fragments of glass he mentions (if his 
church be in the east of England) are not part of a 
coat of arms, but what Dowsing and his crew in 
the year 1643 brake down, calling them “ super- 
stitious pictures” (v, Carter’s ‘ Hist of Cambs.,’ 
1753). Wma. Grauam F, Picorr, 


Arms (7 §, iv. 329).— Papworth gives for these 
arms: Garland, co. Lincoln; Goband, co. Lincoln. 
Glover’s Ordinary : Sir John Gouband, co. Lincoln, 
also “ Loterell”; and a Roll circa 1286, Harl. MS. 
6137, Hugh Wake. B. F. Scaruerr. 


Gules, two bars or, in chief three bezants, is 
borne by the following families: Garland, co. 
Lincoln ; Garland or Garlant ; Goband, Gobond, 
or Gonband, co. Lincoln; Goland; Monsire le 
Goband ; Sire Johan Gobaud ; Monsire Gobaud ; 
Sir John Gouband, co. Lincoln ; Loterell ; Hugh 
Wake. From ‘Ordinary of British Armorials,’ b 
Papworth and Morant, p. 28. If W. C. L. F. 
would give place and county, a more definite con- 
clusion might be arrived at. Joun Rapcwirrs. 


Lorp Frowrxe (7 S. iv. 169, 295).—In 
Chauncy’s ‘ History,’ to which I referred, Henry 
Frowick is called Lord of Brickham and Oldfold. 
Oldfold is in Surrey, and the last Henry is called 
Lord of Weld (e. g., Willian) and North Mimms, in 
com. Herts., jwre uxoris Anne, daughter and coheir 
of Robert Knowles, Lord of North Mimms, They 
had no male issue. This title therefore arose from 
his being lord of several manors —two in St. Albans, 
Weld, and North Mimms. Is this a likely in- 
terpretation ? M.A.Oxon. 


“ Nom pe iii. 348 ; iv. 17, 331). 
—lIn looking through a number of French diction- 
aries I have come upon one which favours Miss 
Busx’s view of this phrase, viz, Ohambers’s 
small ‘ English, French, and German Dictionary’ 
(Murray, 1883). In this work we have, s.¥. 
“Name,” “ Assumed, nom de plume; assumed (to 
deceive), pseudonyme.” So far as the dictionaries 
are concerned, it would be much easier to name 
those which have not the phrase in question than 
those which have. Rozert F. 


It was only a short time ago, on my return from 
Paris, that I saw the last communication on the 
above subject. Dr. Cuance is quite right in 
stating that nom de plume is not used, or even 
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known, in France. It was coined in England, where 
it is restricted to newspaper style, and it never 
crossed the Channel. I cannot conceive how such 
an expression found its way even to the lower 
strata of English literature. If we are to admit 
nom de plume, we may as well have nom de ciseaux 
for the piratical compiler who cuts up, nom de 
ciseau for a sculptor, nom de pinceau for a painter, 
&c, The three synonymous expressions pseudonym, 
assumed name, and borrowed name, ought to be 
enough, without jumbling foreign words together 
in a way which makes no sense. 

F, E. A. Gasc. 

Brighton, 


Cortovs Passover Custom 1n Atceria (7* §. 
iv. 326).—The painting of a hand on the houses in 
Tunis, Algiers, &c., is not a Jewish custom at all, 
but is common to the natives of these and other 
countries. It is always an emblem of good luck, 
and is in Syria, also in Naples, a charm against the 
evil eye. The hands arranged in form of a branch 
are merely an wsthetic form of the charm. The 
reason Jews put it on their walls at Passover is 
because at that season of the year their houses are 
renovated inside and out. Capt. Conder remarks 
that the hand was in use as a charm by the Pha- 
nicians, and occurs on votive steles at Carthage— 
the site of the modern Tunis—whence it doubtless 
spread to neighbouring states. He also relates 
that the “hand is painted on walls, and occurs, for 
instance, in the Hagia Sophia at Constantinople 
and elsewhere. It is also common in Ireland and 
in India (Swa’s hand), and on early sceptres.” 
Enamelled hands were worn by the ancient 
Egyptians as amulets. A. A. 


James II. ar Tunprince Wetts (7 §. iv. 
407, 431).—Lorp Wotsetey will find among the 
Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum 
several warrants authorizing the erection of the 
royal camps at Tunbridge Wells 


Lavy or tae Haystack iv. 469).—For 
some account of this unfortunate wanderer see my 
note 3" §. vii. 333. Huen Owen, F.S.A, 

(On referring to Mz. OwzN’s communication we find 
already supplied the substance of replies from corre- 
spondents. If Mr. Wanner will send a large directed 
and stamped envelope we will forward him the commu- 
nications we may receive. | 


iv. 327).—I think that 
the extract from Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ vol. ii., 
which I give below, may furnish Dr. Murray 
with the explanation as to candle rents which he 
desires. The extract is taken from an article de- 
scriptive of a curious custom of dividing two pieces 
of common land called East and West Dolemoors, 
in the parish of Puxton, near Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, before they were enclosed in 1811 under 


the provisions of the Enclosure Act. The writer 
fully sets forth the diy ap custom of marking the 


land, and also sundry apples to correspond, then 
how each commoner drew one of the apples from a 
bag, and took possession of the piece of land bear- 
ing the similar mark for the ensuing year. He then 
proceeds :— 

“ An adjournment then took place to the house of one 
of the overseers, where a certain number of acres re- 
served for the purpose of paying expenses, and called the 
‘out-let or out-drift ’ were let by inch of candle, 

“ During the time of letting the whole party were to 
keep silence (except the person who bid) under the 
penalty of one shilling. When any one wished to bid he 
named the price he would give, and immediately de- 
posited a shilling on the table where the candle stood ; 
the next who bid also named his price and deposited his 
shilling in like manner, and the person who first bid was 
then to take up his shilling. The business of letting thus 
proceeded till the candle was burnt out, and the last 
bidder, prior to that event, was declared the tenant of 
the out-let, or out-drift, for the ensuing year.” 

The books of accounts of the overseers of the Dole- 
moors, containing rough drawings of the various 
marks and many interesting items, are still in Pux- 
ton parish chest. They commence in 16865. 
Ervest E. Baker. 


This expression I take to be the same as “light 
shot ” or “candle money,” of which a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1806, part ii. p. 902) re- 
marks that it “ was discharged three times a year; 
a halfpenny worth of wax from each hide of land 
upon Easter Eve, All Saints, and Candlemas.” 
Faller, in his ‘Church History of Britain,’ vi. v. 16, 
says :— 

“And yet, notwithstanding all these shifts, the dean 
and chapter of Paul's, in giving up their accounts to the 
King’s commissioners, pretended themselves yearly losers 
by some of these chantries, For, generally, they were 
founded on candle-rents (houses are London's land), 
which were subject to casualty, reparations, and vaca- 
tions. In such intervals, though the house (wherewith 
the chantry was endowed) wanted a tenant, yet the 
=—_ must not want a chaplain to officiate for the 

ead. 

This passage seems to explain, with reference to 
the insecurity of candle rents, the quotations given 
by Dr. Murray. F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Surely candle rents must have been some kind 
of ground rents, payable on February 2, Candlemas 
Day! Crarance F. Leicnton. 


Keeye anp Anprews Famitigs (7 §. iv. 249, 
375). — The following extract from ‘Graduati 
Cantabrigienses’ (1823), p. 271, will be of interest 
to Mr. Watrorp, “Keene, Edm., *Uai., A.B. 
1733 ; A.M. 1737; *Pet., S.T.P., 1749.” To this 
is added, at the bottom of the page, the following 
note, “‘Coll. Pet. Mag. 1748; Episc. Cestrens, 
1752 ; Eliens. 1771. G. F. R. B. 


Lease or 999 Years (7 §. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416).—There is theoretically no limit to 


e 
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the number of years for which property may be 
leased. For the pu of marriage settlements 
and (formerly) mortgages, terms of much longer 
duration are frequently made. I recently came 
across a deed which created a term of 5,000 years. 
This is the longest I remember. 
A. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


In Coleman’s catalogues of this year is a deed 
between Daniel Knight, of Stedham, Sussex, and 
Daniel Knight, his son, and John Knight, his 

dson, and Richard Allwyn, gent., relating to 
, &c., in Ipeing, in Sussex, being a lease for 
9,999 years, dated June 12, 1675. H. H. B. 


Your correspondent at the last reference writes, 
he supposes 999 years is the longest contract the 
English law allows. I hold a property on lease for 
9,999 years from Jan. 21, 1791. B. R. 


Gretva Green Marriaces 
(7 8. iv. 329).— Any book about Gretna 
“*The Gretna Green Memoirs,’ by 
Robert Elliott, with introduction and appendix 
by Rev. Caleb Brown, published by the Gretna 
Green Parson at 16, Leicester Square, 1842, of 
whom only it can be obtained.” For this, with 
various other notices, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. x. 8, 74, 
111, 195. Ep, MarsHA.t. 


Deraitep, A New Worp S. iv. 365).—I 
observe at the above reference that Mr. E. Lzaton 
Buieyxtnsorr calls attention to derailed as a new 
English word which recently appeared in the Times. 
So far as England is concerned the word may be 
new, but it has long been in common use in 
America. The number of similarly new words em- 
ployed in American railroad phraseology would 
make an interesting study. ILLER OBRISTY. 
Chelmsford. 


This word appears to be an importation from 
America. > is given in Annandale’s edition of the 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 1883. 

F. Brrxeeck Terry. 

Havant S. iv. 428).—The name of Havant 
in Anglo-Saxon charters is Hamanfunta (‘ Cart. 
Saxon.,’ vol. ii. p. 411). This name is used in a 
grant of Aithelstan, and has reference to the springs 
which are so remarkable in and near this town. 
Fontley, near Fareham, and Moltisfont, near 
Romsey, are places whose names are also derived 
from remarkable springs. The change in pronun- 
ciation of f into v is a common one in Hampshire 
dialect. 

The “lavants” are the bourn springs, and are 
well known in connexion with the geology of the 
chalk. A lavant occurs on the east of the parish of 
Chalton, not far from Havant, the spring bursting 
out usually about February, sometimes higher up 
and lower down the chalk YY; 


edt > amount of rainfall some months 
fore. At Hambledon, about eight miles from 
Havant in another direction, a lavant occurs after 
very wet seasons only. The last was, I think, in 
the winter of 1879-80. We have many examples 
in Hampshire of lavants or bourns, which are 
streams only for a few weeks or months in each 
ear. Havant as a name for part of Chichester is 
probably derived from the site of some old spring. 


T. W. 
Southampton. 


Rusticus scarcely needs the reminder that 
Lavant is a place-name in Sussex, and that the 
river on which the city of Chichester stands is so 
named in connexion therewith. The Lavants may 
be converted into the Hayles, which is a river- 
name. See also Hayling Island, Hants. Lavo, 
laware, speaks for itself. Havant I should connect 
with “ haven”; see Langston Harbour, close by. 

A. Hatt. 


Grorce Psatmanazar S, iv, 429).—Ac- 
cording to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth 
edition) Psalmanazar “ was born about 1679, pro- 
bably in Languedoc.” He died in Ironmonger 
Row, Old Street, London, on May 3, 1763. His 
‘ Memoirs,’ which appeared in 1764, “do not dis- 
close his real name or the place of his birth.” 

G. F. R. B. 

In Bouillet’s ‘ Dict. Universelle’ it is said that 
he was born in 1679 in the south of France, but 
that his real name has never been known. He 
published his ‘ Memoirs’ in 1764 without giving it. 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Sone sy tHe Doucness or Devonsnire (7" 
iv. 386).—In the quarto edition of “ Travels in the 
Interior Districts of Africa...... in the Years 1795, 
1796, and 1797, by Mungo Park, Surgeon. With 
an Appendix......by Major Rennell. London, 
Printed by W. Bulmer & Co. for the Author, 
and sold by G. & W. Nicol, Booksellers to His 
Majesty, Pall Mall, 1799,” I find printed after 
the preface, the list of subscribers, and the “ Post- 
script,” “ A Negro Song from Mr. Park’s Travels,” 
in two stanzas, with a different chorus for each 
stanza, The first, beginning— 

The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
and the chorus to the first stanza, — 

The White Man, shall our pity share; 

Alas, no wife or mother’s care 

For him, the milk or corn prepare, 
are set to music on the next two pages by G. G. 
Ferrari. The translation of the words, “Sung by 
one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort 
of chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive,” is 
that of Mungo Park himself in p. 198 of the 
‘Narrative.’ The Duchess has rased the 


de- | first six lines and the first chorus as literally as 
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was consistent with the necessities of rhyme and 
metre ; but the last six lines and the second chorus 
have been added by the Duchess, and do not ap- 
pear in the annotated song, though they could, of 
course, be sung to the same music. The words of 
the second chorus are :— 

Go, White Man, go; but with thee bear 

The Negro’s wish, the Negro’s prayer; 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 
G. G. Ferrari has set the words to an 

ul and plaintive as the words. In his quota- 
tion Mr. Gzorce Ex.is has omitted the choruses 
and the definite article with which the first line 
commences, Nina Errricx. 


The music was “composed and inscribed to Miss 
Goodall by John Goss,” and the song was printed 
by the Regent’s Harmonic Institution, Lower 
Saloon, Argyll Rooms, London. G, F. R. B. 


Rosamowp Currrorp iy. 248, 372).— 
It is agreed that Geoffrey, the natural son of 
Henry II., was about twenty when named to the 
bishopric of Lincoln in 1173, and “anno etatis 

asi quadragesimo” in 1191. His birth, there- 

must have been somewhere between 1151 
and 1153; but if, as one of your correspondents 
writes, Geoffrey was “born about the year 1158,” 
then it surely follows that he was not a son of 
Rosamond, because by that date she had made her 
profession as a nun at Godstow, and there is nothing 
to show that her conventual vows were not rigidly 
I think I am correct in saying that the only 
writer who mentions the name of Geoffrey’s mother 
is Walter Map. He makes her out to have been 
of the lowest class, The name he gives to her is 
“Ykenai” or “ Hikenai.” 
H. G. Grirrinnoorz. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

The supposition that this lady’s name was Joan 
must yield to the “ Rosamunda filia nostra” of her 
father’s charter. She was mother of William 
Lon born about 1175, but assuredly not of 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, born in 1159, for 
she was a girl in 1173. It has been supposed that 
Henry was privately married in 1149. He may 
have been so, though there is no real evidence of 
it, and possibly to the mother of Geoffrey ; but 
Rosamond, who belongs entirely to his later life, 
is out of the question. Twenty-five years since I 
entertained the view of your correspondents who 
identify Rosamond with the mother of Geoffrey. 
I am now satisfied that it is untenable. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

The mother of Henry’s son Geoffrey, Archbisho 
of York, was Ykenai or Hikenai, as 
contem authority. This was discussed in the 
Guardian in 1882, Ep. Marsnatt, 

With reference to Mrs. Bocer’s suggestion of 
the destruction of papers relating to the probable 


marriage of Joan Clifford, it may be asked whether 
then, or for a long time after, there would be in the 
usual course “ papers” or “records” of a marriage 
by simple contract. Hyper OLarke. 

other communications thankfully acknow- 


PMiscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Archives of Andover, By Rev. C. Collier and Rev. 

R. H. Clutterbuck. Part I. (Andover, Holmes.) 

Tue editors have acted wisely in beginning their 
contemplated series of town documents with the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Mary’s. These extend from 
1470 to 1473. We may presume that every parish church 
had at one time its volumes of accounts; records of this 
kind of an earlier date than the Reformation are now of 
the utmost rarity. All those that extend back beyond 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, when the 
Reformation settlement was put on a permanent founda- 
tion, ought to be preserved in type without delay. It is 
not often that historical characters flit across the pages 
of these old parochial memoranda. We have, however, an 
instance here, An entry informs us that eight pence was 
paid to the ringers “ when my lord of Clarence and my lady 
came to towne.” This is George, the brother of King 
Edward IV., who was created Duke of Clarence in 1461, 
and murdered in 1477. The “my lady” is Isabel, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Warwick. 

As in many other church accounts, players are men- 
tioned. We find the authorities received xxvj* viij* 
“de le pleyers money.” Had they given performances 
for the benefit of the church funds; or was this sum 
collected as a payment for the players when they came to 
amuse the people? At Andover, as in many other 
places, a charge of six shillings and eight pence was paid 
to the churchwardens for premission to bury in the 
church, For many years past it has been held that the 
fees for intramural burials belong to the rector or vicar 
only. The king’s ale is mentioned several times. It was 
probably a feast held when there was a representation of 
the three Kings of Cologne coming to worship the infant 
Saviour. ‘‘ The box unto our lords body” was not a 
chest for containing an ao the little receptacle 

was 


for the Holy Eucharist. almost always of 

precious metal. 

A Bibli ical Account of English Theatrical Litera- 
ture. Gr Ww. ne 


A LITTLE time ago (see 7% 8. iii, 21) we were a 
to supply, in the shape of a note, a specimen of  biblio- 
phy of tke stage in preparation by Mr. R. W. Lowe, 
The work from which this extract was taken now sees 
the light, and constitutes an important addition to our 
limited stock of With | 
d and d r. Lowe owns the defects 
shortcomings of his work, He claims, however, justly, 
to have “ made an honest attempt to bring under culti- 
vation a hitherto untouched field.” His attempt is 
more than honest and conscientious—it is also com- 
tent. A perfect bibliography—if such is ever pro- 
uced—is necessarily a work of slow growth, Until the 
first attempt at collection appears the owners of rare 
works are probably in ignorance of their rarity. Sosoon, 
however, as a long list appears from which a volume 
they possess is excluded, they are anxious to describe 
the treasure they hold. Theatrical works—to which ,as 
distinguished from dramatic, the present bibliography 
confined—are among the most Tseng = of literary com- 
modities, They are not sel published to meet a 
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ng demand ; they embalm a scandal, the interest in 
which soon passes, are read, dismissed, and destroyed. 
If the value of not a few were equal to their rarity they 
would rank with early Caxtons, and immeasurably before 
folio Shakspeares. Of several theatrical tracts no copy 
is known to exist in any of our national collections, and 
the one or two instances of sale that are quoted prove in 
more than one case to refer always to the same copy. 
Adopting the alphabetical order, repeating, in the case 
of disputes—of which many scarce theatrical pamphlets 
are made up—the title under the name of each party 
concerned, and supplying abundant cross references, Mr. 
Lowe has produced a work the arrangement of which is 
satisfactory, while its matter is an outcome of assiduous 
and intelligent labour, A reference to such heads as 
“Garrick,” “Betty” (the infant Roscius), “‘ Rich,” 
“Colman,” &c., will show how much pains have been 
taken, and how ample is the information supplied. The 
entire leisure of eight years has been devoted to a task 
the result of which is commensurate with the labour 
employed, The volume deserves and will meet with a 
warm welcome, and will probably go through consecu- 
tive editions. It is far from improbable that Mr. Lowe 
may find his further labours lightened by the suggestions 
that will appear in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


A Century g Ballads, Collected, Edited, and Illus- 
peed 4 ile of the Originals by John Ashton. 
tock. 
Amone the vulgarisateurs, to use a French word which 
has no exact equivalent in English, of our early litera- 
ture, Mr. Ashton is the most assiduous. Volume after 
volume illustrative of the dress and manners of our 
ancestors from times quasi-mythical to those close at 
hand appears from his pen. Many of them have, indeed, 
like the present volume, a literary and an antiquarian 
flavour and distinct historical value. Mr. Ashton’s col- 
lection of ballads includes the earliest, which it is need- 
less to say are the best in our language. In saying this, 
however, we take for the nonce Mr. Ashton’s notion of a 
ballad, and his assumption that the ‘Nut Brown Maid,’ 
which he gives in his introduction, is the earliest. His 
collection he ranges under heads such as “ Social,” 
“ Supernatural,” “ Historic,” “ Love Ballads,” A pleas- 
ing feature in his volume is his clever reproduction of 
the old chap-book illustrations. The publications of the 
Ballad Society are in the hands of few, far too few 
readers, To those who do not own the priceless collec- 
tion which Mr. Ebsworth is giving to the world this 
handsome book may be warmly recommended, 


England and Napoleon in 1803. Edited for the Royal 
istorical Society by Oscar Browning. (Longmans & 


Co.) 
To students of Napoleon's life and character this collec- 
tion of Lord Whitworth’s dispatches will be of special 
interest. A careful perusal of the volume will throw 
considerable light upon the many vexed questions arising 
out of the Treaty of Amiens its subsequent rupture. 
Many of these d ts, ingeniously transformed by 
the omission of words and phrases, were published soon 
after they were written, and can be seen in the Parlia- 
mentary History ; but the credit of first printing them 
verbatim from the originals in the Record Office is due 
to the Royal Historical Society, Mr. Oscar Browning 
has contributed a short preface to the volume, and a 
very useful index. Moreover, the instructions to Lord 
Whitworth, who was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and er gg pen to the French Republic, 
are printed at length, in order that the reader may fully 
the mission. While France is 
publishing the co; ence of Barthélemy in 1792, 
and Germany is giving to the public their important do- 


cuments of the first decade of this century, our own 
Government is still occupied in publishing a calendar of 
papers relating to the foreign affairs of the sixteenth 
century. It is much to be regretted that in this country 
80 little encouragement is given to historical research. In 
matters of this kind we have still much to learn from the 
examples of foreign governments, We trust that the 
day is not far distant when other views will prevail with 
our authorities, and join in hoping, with Mr. Browning, 
that the publication of documents of this character 

not be left much longer to private enterprise. 


The Leopold Shakspere. (Cassell & Co.) 
In a massive volume of nearly twelve hundred 4 
with a reproduction of the Droeshout portrait, with Dr. 
Furnivall’s admirably complete introduction, and with a 
series of illustrations, Messrs. Cassell & Co. issue a new 
edition of the ‘Leopold Shakepere,’ of which 51,000 
copies have already been sold. The text and arrangement 
of this attractive edition are from Dr. Delius, and present 
the plays and poems in the chronological order he believes 
to be correct, The ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ in which 
Shakspeare may be assumed to have had a hand, and 
‘ Edward III.,’ which Dr. Delius holds to be a pseudo- 
Shakspearian play, are also included. From the man 
advantages, including cheapness, it offers, the edition 
certain to remain a favourite. 


The Leadenhall Press Series of Forgotten Pictwre-Books 
Sor Children. (Field & Tuer.) 
To this series, which, though it deals only with the 

resent century, has a pleasantly — flavour, 
Goce. Field & Tuer have added ‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee,’ 
‘The Gaping, Wide-Mouthed, Waddling Frog,’ and 
* Deborah Dent and her Donkey.’ The quaint coloured 
illustrations of the original edition are reproduced, with 
the no less quaint verses, and there is an edifying and 
attractive introduction by Mr. Tuer, embodying informa- 
tion obtained in part through these columns, The 
authorship of ‘Dame Wiggins of Lee’ has been care- 
fully traced. ‘ Deborah Dent,’ we may say, is obviously 
a species of parody of the songs written by O’Keefe for 
John Edwin. 

Tux first volume of Jilustrations, conducted by Mr 
F. G. Heath (Kent & Co.), is before us. In this form 
the variety and merit of the contents and the value of the 
engravings are apparent, and the whole is seen to con- 
stitute an attractive miscellany. 


An Index to Dr. George Oliver's Lives of the Bishops of 
Exeter bas been compiled by Mr. F. G. Attwood, and may 
be had of Mr. C. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street. 


Tuomas Vicary’s ‘Anatomrm,’ 1548,—Mr, Percy 
Furnivall, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, wants to hear 
of the first edition of this work, or any one earlier than 
the British Museum copy of 1577. He is to edit it next 

ear for the Early English Text Society's Extra Series. 
ite will also feel obliged for any information concerning 
Vicary not contained in Henry VIII.’s grant of 1530, 
Vicary’s will of 1561, and the notices in Paget's Harvey, 
Norman Moore’s ‘ Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports’ ( 
xviii,), and South’s ‘ Memorials of the Craft of Surgery.’ 
Was Thomas Vicary one of the Devon Dunkeswell 
Vicaries? He was surgeon to Queen Mary, Edward VL, 
and Queen Elizabeth, so that scattered notices of him 
may be expected. 

Ovr contributor Mr, W. H. K, Wright, of Plymouth, 
secretary to the committee for a tercen com- 
memoration of the defeat of the will 


be glad to hear from any one to assist in 80 
patelotie commemoration. 
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to read in the Gazette that Her Majesty. 
of the Earl Marshal, bas appointed 
Dr. Joseph Jackson Howard, F.8.A., editor of the Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica, Maltravers Herald of Arms Extra- 
ordinary. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not - “mene for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

Correspondents ty repeat — are requested 
te head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

D. D. (“ Bachelor=an Unmarried Girl ’’).— 
The word is used in this sense by Ben Jonson (‘ Magnetic 
Lady,’ ii. 1). Dr. Murray (‘New English Dictionary ’) 
says in this sense it is obsolete and rare. 

F. C. (“ Answers'of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in a Book of Confessions ’’).— We bave no means of ascer- 
taining anything further on the — and fear your 
loyai curiosity must remain unsatisfied 

Dovunz.—Buttercup is sup’ to be so named through 
a mistaken belief that the yellow colour in butter was 
obtained from its consumption by kine, 

E, A. R, Batt (“ Good wine needs no bush ”’).—‘ N. & 
Q.’ supplies abu t information on this subject. See 
eo ix. 113; xi, 204; 4% 8, xi. 198; 68, x, 


Watvorp (“Growth of Hair after Death” 
sult 4* 8, vi, 524; vii, 66, 83, 130,222, 290, 315, 476; viii, 
335; xi, 106, 186; 6t 8, vi, 344, 405 ; vii, 17, 


R. A. is anxious to know to whom to apply, or in what 
newspapers to advertise, in order to ascertain particulars 
concerning a member "of his family once resident in 


E, Morarnvitis (“The Courtenays”).—Please send 
full address. A letter sent to you has been returned, 
A... Brroom Arcacuon (“One struggle more, and I am 
free ”).—Byron, ‘ Occasional Verses,’ p. 550, ed, 1844. 
Ausertson (“Oxford Graduates”).—Women do not 
take B.A. degrees at Oxford, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


COPIES of NOTES anp gre. 


E FOOL'S PARADISE, First and Second 


Hotten, 1871, _- Yorkshire Poll Book, 1741—Replies, 
Vol. ot of Stansfel Picturesq 
Yorkshire bourhood of 


Bettie ‘Wanted by THOS BRAYSHAW. Bett Settle. 


R SALE, FIVE 


EALOGIOA et 


VOLUMES of the MIS- 
et HERALDIOA, Monthly 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


Third Edition, with Additions, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


“ Taken asa whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking— 


bears evidence throughout of that courage, patience, know 7) 


research, and last, but not least, that lightness and ness of hand 
which are essential in ing with work of a master whose art 
ranges so high, so 80 deep." — 

Wide 4s. 6d. 


STORIES from ROBERT BROWNING. By 
FREDERICK M. HOLLAND, Author of *The of the 
Stolos.” With an Introduction by Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait of Arthur Hallam, 
feap. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 


By Al ALFRED GATTY, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of 
of the work ; 

r. Tennyson can afford to 
Crown 8vo. vellum, 7s. 6d 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR: a 
Comedy. a, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Fdited, with Notes 
from Collection of the late John Frederick Stanford, M.A. 

F.R.S., by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.8.A. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets, 


SHAKE SPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited by 8. SINGER. With a Life of Shalespeare by W. W. 
LLOYD. 36 vole 2s. 6d, each; half-morocoo, 10s. 


Uniform with the above, 9s. 6d. ; in half-morocoo, 5s, 


CRITICAL ESSAYS on the of 


SHAKESPEARE. By W. WATKISS LLOY 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. 


The Volumes are carefully Edited— ay most cases with Notes and & 
emoir. 


A Portrait is also added in all cases where an authentic one is 
accessible. 


find genuine help to the 
despise.” —Spectat 


Feap. 8vo. site, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. each. 


BLAKE.—With a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti. 


BURNS.—With Memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas, and additional Copy- 
right Pieces. 3 vols. 


CAMPBELL.—Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
a Memoir by W. Allingham. 


CH by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. With a 


cuAvoRR. aed by R. Morris, LL.D., with Memoir Sir 
Harris Nicolas. vols. 


COLERIDGE.—With Introdution and Notes by T. Ashe, B.A. 2 vols 
GOLDSMITH.—With Memoir by Rev. J. Mitford. 

GRAY.—With Notes and Memoir by Rev. J. Mitford. 

HERBERT.— Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
KEATS.—With a Memoir by the late Lord Houghton. 
MILTON.—With Memoir by Rev. J. Mitford. 3 A 
and WOTTON, with 


Selections from 
Poets from 1540 to 1650. by Rev 3 
wits ortrait of Raleigh. 


ROGERS.—With Memoir by Edward Bell, M.A. 

SPENSER. —Edited, with a Memoir, by J. Payne Collier. a. 

THOMSON.—With Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, annotated 
Cunningham, F.8.A., and additional Poems, carefully 


of other 
DOL. 


2 vols. 
A List ofthe Aldine Pods, from which the above 
Works are af Publishers. 


, may be had from the 


Lond 


on : 
Grorce Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent-gard en. 
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R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


joke 
Fy 


tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS,, Documents, 
the Hammvnd =e Parts), Copied by the or 
ton-street, 8 rand? Manager’ Miss FARRAN.—Pupils Taught. 


Y PE-WR!TING.—Anthors’ MSS., Tales, 
Pamphlets, and neatly.—For terme 
mate) , address WATSON, ‘autley-avenue, Clapham 


CATALOGUE (W) of 
RARE BOOKS Collector. 
KERR & RICHARDSON, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


AMILY HISTORY, BY, Topograph y, and kindred 


subjects. The CATA- 
LOGUES, post free.—H NRY Toray. 
Bookseller, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


BOOK CIRCULAR, post free for 1d. Old 
reported to supp you id Books, 100, on Sale. 
old bought for cash.— 4i aud 43, North-street, 


A CATALOGUE of a Miscellaneous Collection of 
(Good) SECOND-HAND BOOKS will be ready Jt in a few days, 


and will be sent post free on receipt of address.—J. WATTS, Book- 
seller, 50, Robertson-street, Hastings. 
RECORD SOCIETY. 


QOMERSET 


The First Volume, containing a Calendar of Bishop Drokensford’s 
Register, and Edited by Bishop HOBHOUSE, is now ready. 
Subscriptions received, and information given, by the Rev. J. A. 
BENNETT, South Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 


EWICK GLEANINGS. 
Being the Lives of the Bewicks and their Pupils. 
By JULIA BOYD. 
Profusely illustrated from the Original Wood-blocks and Copper-plates. 


tow of the Lampe ty ) pages) and Small (crown 
) Editions, in sheets, full bound, or half bound in 
7 new remain H&A, Very suitable for a Christmas 


Two to Seven Guineas. Liberal Cash discounts. 
ANDREW REID, Publisher, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


a Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the Ly 4 4 
Families whese Shields have been piaced upon Seals, 
Glass, &., be readily ascertained. By the late J. WORTH, 
and fi p. 696 by the late A. W. MO 8. 
In 1,125 pages Svo. double columns, to bind in | or 2 ci 


Address Mr. W. PAPWORTS, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, 
#6, HAY MARKBT, 8.W. 
JOHN ASHTON’S NEW B 
The VOIAGE and TRAVAY LE Of SIR JOHN 
MAUNDEVILLE, Knight, which Treateth of the Way toward 
and of of Inde, with other islands 47 
Countreys. Edited, and | in F 
JOHN ASHTON, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, Large Paper, 
100 printed, 11. 10s. 
This reprint wast, asa popular edition has not been 
ed for many much so, that many otherwise 4 
educated le know know  Maundevilie’s name, if they do, ha 
never his book of marvels. 
A NEW EDITION OF BLAKE'S POEMS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. _ Comprising 
of I and o together 
Sketches, and some Ceageuhe Poems not in any other Edition. 
12mo. Sa. 6d. 


SCOTTISH RECORD SERIES. 
Now ready, imperial 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
HE REGISTER of the PRIVY COUNCIL of 


SCOTLAND. Vol. VIIL. A.D. 167-10. Bdited 4 by DAVID 
MASSON, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
the U University of Edinburgh. 


Also, imperial 8vo. cloth, price 158. 


CALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to SCOT. 
LAND Ses in the PUBLIC RECORD OFFIUE, LONDON. 
Vol. A.D. 1907-67. Edited BAIN, F.S.A. Soot. 

direction of the Ol Clerk Register of 


ayaa SPOTTISW: Harding-street, Pleet 
: HODGES, Fieeis £00 104, Gratton 


FOURTH VOLUME NOW READY, 4to. 7s. 64 
AMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES, 
containing Parodies of Songs, Odes, and Ballads, Ancient aad 
Modern, after Herrick, Jonson, Carey, Dibdin, Sheridan, Barry 
wall, Mackay Gilbert, and Tennyson. Sentimental and 
National Songs, * The Bilious Beadle,’ 
The Fifth now in 
REEVES & TURNER, 196, W.o. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS. Uniform, 2s. 6d. each. 


Ye MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of “MARY 
POWELL.” AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. Fourth 
Edition, with Portrait, 


CHERRY and VIOLET. Fifth Edition. 
CLAUDE the COLPORTEUR,. Third Edition. 
A HOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Third 


PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. 
Fourth Edition. 


MORE'’S HOUSEHOLD. Sixth Edition. 
ROPER & DROWLEY, 29, Ludgate-bill. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Six 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. BEER & CO. 33, , Covent-garden. 


At GLASGOW, on an Greet 
MESSRS. DUNCAN KEITH & McCLOY, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, 

The extensive and valuable eeany belonging to JAMES 

WYLLIE’ GUILD, Esq., of No. 17, Park-terrace, @ and 
collected with great care and discrimination during the last forty 


years. 

It is im ble, within the limits of an advertisement, to give more 
thana mus of this Collection—perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the most varied and interesting, ever brought to the hammer 
out of the Metropolis. 

The Library is particularly and gechabiy unprecedentedly rich in all 
Books bearing upon the history of Marie Stuart and her times, and 
= ees on an Works relating to her sufferings, imprisonment, 

executi 

The Collection of Scotch Ballads and History is simply exhaustive; 

the Bewicks. hak 


spearians rarely to "be met with. 

Another prominent feature is the First Editions of ry Keats, 
Lamb, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Scott, Burns, and o 

We have also to call attention to the Privately Printed t Works and 
Club Publications, there being pearly Complete Sets of the Mai 
Bannatyne, Abboteford, Woodrow, Percy, Early English Text, 
other Societies. Books edited by Maidment, Payee Collier, Ss 

ie oa t ‘ox, Cocker’s Arithm: pigrams. Works on Ap 
Facetie, Black-Letter and karl Printed Books, high-class 
Works and General Litera’ rature, 

The whole of the Books are of them in — 

in beautiful and artistic bindings, in 


KEITH & McCLOY have been 


“The ony meyeiee to be known to be loved with a tend 


rday Review. 
The admirers of W. Blake asa they avo jpevensing 
number—owe much to Messrs. 


Pickering & Chatto, 66, Haymarket, 5.W. 


tructii to CATALOGUE and 
rr? AUOTION, on an carly date, the valuable and im 


The Catalogues are in tion, and when be 
from Mr. QUARITOH 15, lly, or from 


in London 
No. 197, Hi ope-street, Glasgow. 


ucted. Safe Opinions 
: obta ence ighest references. Consulta- 
| 
| 
‘ t is probably unsurpassed, there being about forty separate editions of 
the great dramatist, including t second Edition, and Halliwell’s 
; ag nt Works sides a mass of separate or Pamphietical Shake- 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
To be published in 8 vols. small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 10s, 6d. each. 
Vol. I. was issued on November 15th, and the remaining Volumes mill follow at intervals of Three Months. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING AND FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTIONS TO EACH PLAY BY F. A. MARSHALL AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
AND 


NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Edited in 


manner, and beautifully printed. Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations are amongst 


a really good workmanlike 
the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever seen.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 
“If the other volumes are only on a par with the first instalment, this edition of Shakespeare will be one of the most per- 


fect and the most serviceable to the o 


illustrations are charmingly d d and — Punch. 


“ Among the innumerable editions of Shakespeare which aot to the 


rdinary reader that has as yet been given to the public.. .-Most of Mr. 


bookbuyer, the handsome and scholarly 


of which the first volume, by Messrs. Henry Irving and Frank Marshall, is now issued, will hold -. -~- —* 
Notes and Queries. 
*,” Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post free on application. 
London : Biackiz & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST cliowed on DEPOST 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
iar, No, XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General 
, Curious and Kare Works on the Uccult Sciences, Box: 
&e., will ibe sent post free on Al should sen 
for these Catalogues.—Addrese J. &A. LUPTON, Booksellers, Burnley. 


cei (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
and FINE ART BOOKS, Cruikshank, Drama, 
ding nearly 300 items the Library of the = 

Herald. Post free on to U. MA 


Just ready, post free to Collectors, 
N MATHEWS’S CATALOGUE Ge. 1, 1, 
New Series) of Scarce and Interesting Books. First Edi 
On Sale at the Bodley Head, Vigo-street, W. 
Removed from The Close, Exeter. 
Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 


ATALOGUE of SECOND.- HARD BOOKS on 
siastical Law, Trials: on Sale 


RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


INJURIES TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
have agreed that Gentlemen holding their Policies of Assurance 
against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS shall be covered against 
isk of assault in the discharge of their duty when acting as Special 
Constables without extra charge. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Office, 64, Cornhill, 


able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST | on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on_the 
not drawn below 100. The Bank endortakes for 
of charge, the custody of D 

Valuabies; the collection of 


puities. Letters o 
BeOK ALMANAGE. with full parti pos 


post free on appl 
PRancis RAVENSORUPT, Manager. 


BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y oRk and GAME PIES ; also 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole 


Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S FILLS. —The changes of 

ture and weather frequen persons wee are 
cautious of their health and —y Jarticul lar in their 

ve, purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are the best - = for 

all defective actions of the aigestive organs; they augment the conan. 

the st correct b and carry off all t 

noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills are composed aa rare 

unmixed with baser matter, and on that account are pecu- 

liarly well adapted for the young, delicate. , and aged. As this peerless 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, IV. Dro, 17, 
MACMILLAN NEW BOOKS. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES of SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 
Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrance:. 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 
One of the most entertain tobio- | Tyndall 
the season has om .How ric they are Bab Macau 
in ble anecdote may be gathered from the fact that the Ae 
ti named, among others, are— Dicken: Thackeray, Macready, igans, Fechter, A Phalpe 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Faraday, Sisters Cushman, and Jenny Lind.” 


The MAKERS of VENICE, Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Florence,’ &c. Medium 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, 2ls, 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 

A HISTORY of MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections, 
Se Super-royal Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 3/. 13s. 6d. Also an Edition in vellum 
ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands, By William Gifford Palgrave, 
GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT, from the AGE of ALEXANDER to the 


ROMAN CONQUEST, | By J. P. MAHAFFY: Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, Author 


FAITH and CONDUCT. AnEssayonVeri-;APHORISMS. An Address delivered 
fable Religion. Philosophical Institution, November Ll, 


Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. before the Edinbu: 
By JOHN MORL. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, | MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS, Edited by | BSSAY¥S chiefly on POETRY. By Aubrey 


CRITICISMS 
AINGER, M.A., Canon of Editor of the ETHICAL 8, 


f Elia,’ &c. vols. Giobe 5e. 
The PLEASURE of LIFE. By Sir John | ABT, of, CONVERSATION, The 


PRS, ULD, DOL Fith Balt. TIPE of WILLIAM BARNES, PORE 
TURE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown So. 7s. 6d. 
The LAND LAWS. By Frederick Pollock, 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to publish a New and Compleat 
Edition of the WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, under the title of The LIBRARY EDITION, This Edition wil B® 
in Eight Volumes, Globe 8vo., price Five Shillings each, and will contain everything that the Author has published) & 
Volume will be issuee Monthly from January to August, 1888. 

The Volumes of Tue LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the following order, and will be sold separately = 


EARLY POEMS. Vol. I. Vewary. | ENOCH ARDEN ; and IN MEMORIAM. 
EARLY POEMS. Vol. II. (Ferwary. | BALLADS; and other Poems, (June, 


IDYLLS of the KING. (March. | QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. (Judy. 
The PRINCESS; and MAUD. (4prit. | BECKET; and other Plays. [ August, 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, London, W.C. 
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